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57. THE LYNX;! OR, THE WOMAN STOLEN BY LYNX. 


ONCE upon a time Lynx stole a woman. Her husband overtook 
them at their first camp, while Lynx was out hunting rabbits. The 
man instructed his wife to tell Lynx that he was her father. When 
Lynx came back, he wanted to shoot the man, but the woman called 
out that he was her father. Lynx sang as he came into the camp, — 


“‘T do not know what makes me feel thus. 


If he is your father, cook for him some good rabbit.’’? 


At first Lynx would not believe her; but finally he was persuaded, and 
went to bed with the woman. During the night the man clubbed 
him, and he turned into a real lynx. That is why the lynx has such a 
short round nose now. 


58. WAR WITH THE SKY PEOPLE OR SWAN PEOPLE.?* 


The sky country was inhabited by birds. When at home, these 
people were just like human beings; but when they came to the earth, 
they appeared in the form of birds. Once a man lost his wife, and 
discovered that she had been taken away by a swan. He started in 
pursuit, and followed their tracks, which led to the edge of the earth, 
where the sky moves up and down like clouds on the mountains. He 
saw that the tracks left the earth and passed under the edge of the 
sky. He turned back, and came again accompanied by many of his 
friends. The country became colder and colder as they proceeded 
northward. When they came to the end of the earth, the sky was 
moving up and down so fast that they could not pass over. One of 
the party had the sky (and swan) for his guardian. He made the 
sky move up and down slowly. The people jumped on, and followed 
the tracks until they came to where the Ducks lived. They asked 
them about the stolen woman, and they were told that she had passed 
with her husband long before. They came to the Geese and one after 
another to other birds, but they all gave the same answer. The 
weather was becoming warmer, for they were approaching the swan 
country, which is a long way down on the opposite slope of the sky. 

1 Compare Kaska, ‘‘Story of Lynx-Man” (JAFL 30 : 464). 

2 See phonographic record, No. 20. 

3 Compare Kaska (JAFL 30: 453), Ts’Ets’a’ut (Boas, JAFL 9: 261). The tradi- 
tion seems to have some analogy with Salish stories of making war on the sky people, but 
lacks the arrow-chain incident. See Lillooet (JAFL 25 : 311), Shuswap (JE 2: 749), 
Thompson (JE 8 : 246). 
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(They found that the sky sloped up to where it meets the earth. It 
was cold towards this end, and warm towards the other.) They came 
to two old Swan women. They asked them the same question they 
had asked the other birds, but they received no answer. One said to 
the other, ‘‘Tell them!”’ and the other said, ‘‘No.’’ Then the men 
took a knife, and threatened to cut off their heads if they did not tell. 
Then they told them that the woman had passed not long before, and 
was camped not far away. Soon they overtook a great many Swan 
people who were making camp. They saw the woman there, and 
waited until she came out to get brush. Her husband talked to her. 
She said, “‘ You do not want me now. I am of no use to you.” He 
answered, “I want you, whether you are of use or not. You have 
not yet forgotten how you sewed for me and helped me on earth.” 
She answered, ‘‘ Yes, I remember all I did for you.”’ He said, ‘‘Come 
out early in the morning and join us.””. The Swan people suspected 
nothing, and all went to bed. When her Swan-husband was asleep, 
the woman ran away and joined the people. On the following morn- 
ing, when the Swans found that the woman had run away and was 
already a long distance off, they followed, but turned back from near 
the edge of the sky, as the weather was too cold for them. It was 
winter-time there, and the Swans did not like the cold. The man 
with the sky (or swan) guardian made the sky move slowly at the 
edge of the earth. They jumped down, and in due time reached their 
own country. 


59. THE WOMAN WHO MARRIED THE BLACK BEAR. ! 


Some women were coming down a steep side-hill, following one 
another Indian file. They had been out picking berries all day. The 
last woman slipped on some bear-excrement and fell. She was angry, 
and said, “‘Those dirty black bears defecate on the trail all the time!” 
Soon afterwards a man caught up with her and offered to carry her 
berries. She agreed, and went with him. She thought he was lead- 
ing her to the camp, but he led her away to where he had his den. 
They entered and sat down. The bear bent his head down, but the 
woman sat upright. Bear said, “Bend your head forward as I do.” 
She did this, and at once changed into a bear. Now they lay down 
together to go tosleep. She put one of her hands out of theden. The 
bear told her not to do this, and she obeyed; but after a while she 
stretched out her hand again involuntarily. 

One day her brother was hunting below the den. She knew he was 
near and below her. She took some snow, kneaded it into a ball, and 
let it roll down the slope. The snowball hit the toe of her brother’s 


1 See RBAE 31 : 834, 835 (Bellacoola, Haida, River's Inlet, Tlingit, Tsimshian). 
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snowshoe. He looked up, and saw what looked like a small hole in 
the hillside. He examined the snowball, and saw that it had been 
kneaded and bore the marks of fingers. He returned to the camp 
and told the people. On the following day they went to the den, but 
found itempty. During the night the bear and the woman had gone 
off and made a new home near a salmon creek. Here they lived, and 
the woman bore two children to the bear. After a time the bear told 
her she might go back to her people and see them, but forbade her to 
talk to her former husband.' On this visit she reverted to her former 
human form. One time the people made fun of her children because 
they looked like bears and had long nails. Then she became angry, 
changed into a bear, and killed many people. Then some hunters 
killed her and her children. 


60. THE GRIZZLY-BEAR TWINS; OR, THE ORIGIN OF THE 
GRIZZLY-BEAR DEATH-SONG.? 


Once a woman was taken away by a grizzly bear and became his 
wife. She bore twins, and after a year she returned home with her 
children, who were half bear. They had some hair growing between 
the shoulders and around the wrists. The people often had games 
of playing bear, both children and elders. Some of them dressed in 
bear-skins, and the others hunted them, carrying sticks and wooden 
knives. When a person acting bear was overtaken, he stood up and 
fought. The Grizzly children were asked by the other children to 
play. They said, ‘‘We want you to show us how your father does.” 
The Bear children asked their mother’s permission, but she would not 
consent. Many times the cubs were asked, but their mother always 
refused. One day, however, she gave them their bear-skins. She 
also said, ‘‘I shall play bear too.”” As soon as the three put on their 
skins, they looked like real bears. They ran uphill into a hole, and 
the people acting hunters chased them. The Indians shouted, “‘ Hoh!” 
as men do when they want a bear to come out of his hole. The three 
bears came out of the hole and attacked the people. They killed 
most of them, and the others ran away. ‘Then the grizzly bears went 
into the mountains and never came back. As they went along, they 
sang a mourning-song known as ‘‘The Grizzly-Bear Song,’’ because 
they were sorrowful for having killed their relatives. The people 
heard them singing, and learned the song. 

1 Some informants say that the bear was a grizzly, and not a black bear; and the story 
continues from this point as No. 60. See RBAE 31 : 742. 

2 Compare No. 59. Some informants claim that this story is properly the latter part 
of it. See Thompson (Teit, JE 8 : 378, 379). The Tahltan claim that they did not 
sing songs at the death of a Bear, but that the Nass and Upper Skeena Indians did; and 
they think the story comes from there or farther south. 
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This is said to have happened on the Upper Nass or Upper Skeena 
River: therefore, among the tribes to the south, hunters sing these 
mourning-songs for a bear whenever they kill one. The Grizzly twins 
were just like ordinary Indian children before they put on their bear- 
skins (and were born as such). 


61. STORY OF TSA/SHWA; OR, THE MAN WHO MARRIED 
A GRIZZLY BEAR.! 


A man who was married and had several children was hunting. He 
happened to step on some grizzly-bear excrement, which made him 
slip and fall. He was angry, and called Grizzly Bear nasty names.? 
Shortly afterwards he met a nice-looking woman, who asked him if he 
cared to go with her. She said, ‘‘We shall go only a little way, then 
we will camp and lie down together.’”” The man agreed, and went 
with her. As they went along, he thought he was stepping over logs; 
but in reality each time he seemed to step over a log, he stepped over a 
mountain. After travelling a long way, they came to the house of the 
Grizzly woman. ‘They entered, and staid there three months. The 
man thought it was only three nights. ‘The woman asked him some- 
times if he was hungry; and when he answered, “Yes,” she cooked 
dried salmon for him, and fed him dried berries after soaking them to 
freshen them. At the end of three months the woman, who was a 
shaman, sang. Then she said to her husband, “People are coming. 
To-morrow your brothers will find us.” The man’s brothers were 
hunting in the neighborhood of where the Grizzly had her den. It 
was in the middle of winter, and they had their lost brother’s dog 
with them. He was called Tsa’shwa,* and was very keen of scent. 
He found the old tracks of his master under the snow, and followed 
them. Now, bears feel the steps of people who walk on their 
tracks, for it is as though sparks fell on them. The bears turn these 
aside, and then the people lose the track. If bears do not pay atten- 
tion to the sparks, the people can track them down. Now sparks of 
considerable force fell into the Grizzly woman’s den, for the brothers 
were drawing near. The woman pushed them back as fast as she 
could; but Tsa’shwa was cunning, and kept right on the tracks. The 
brothers followed him closely. At last the Grizzly woman became 
tired, and allowed the sparks to fall. Tsa’shwa and the brothers now 
came close to the den. His master recognized his voice and called 

1 Compare No. 59. See also RBAE 31 : 742-744 (Haida, Shuswap, Tlingit, Tsim- 
shian), 834; Chilcotin (JE 2: 23, 24); Lillooet (JAFL 25 : 360, 361); Okanagon (JRAI 
4I : 153, 154); Thompson (JE 8 : 292, 378). 

2? See RBAE 31 : 835. 

3 This is used as a dog-name among the Tahltan and Tlingit (-wha is said to mean 


“‘young man"’ in the Tlingit language). 
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him. Then the dog became excited. The hunters thought their 
brother must be there; but they were afraid to encounter the bear 
in its den, for they heard people talking inside. They thought the 
inmates of the den might not be bears. They returned to camp, al- 
though Tsa’shwa was loath to leave. When they had gone, the 
Grizzly woman advised her husband to leave. They went to a dis- 
tant place, and took up their abode near a salmon creek. The next 
day the brothers came back to the den accompanied by another 
brother, but they found the den empty. For a long time the man 
lived with the Grizzly woman at the salmon creek, and no one dis- 
covered their house. He hunted and fished, and they always had 
plenty of food. His wife bore two children. One day she said, ‘‘ You 
have a wife and children among the people. Go back and visit them.” 
He went inacanoe. His brothers and the people were glad to see him. 
He saw his former wife, but was afraid to talk to her. After a while 
he returned to his Grizzly-bear wife. Thus he visited his people three 
or four times. On his last visit his former wife intercepted him when 
he was about to leave, and asked him why he never spoke to her and 
to his children. She said, “How can I support your children? They 
are the same as fatherless.’”” He spoke with her. Then he feared 
something evil might happen: therefore he called upon a wise old 
man, and asked his advice. The old man told him what the result 
of his indiscretion would be. The hunter then requested the seer 
to watch him with his mind (or invisible seeing-power) and to tell the 
people what would happen to him. The old man promised to do 
so. Then the hunter, full of evil forebodings, returned to his Grizzly- 
bear wife. As he approached the shore, he saw her weeping. She 
had known at once when the man had spoken to his former wife, and 
became sorry and wept. As he came close to the shore, the two cubs 
ran out into the water to meet him. Their mother followed. She 
caught the man in her arms and tore him to pieces.! 


62. THE GIRL WHO MARRIED A TOAD.? 


A wealthy man had a daughter who lived in a little room by herself. 
She had just finished the training that girls undergo at puberty. For 
several successive mornings she noticed a toad (or frog?) lying at the 
door, and kicked it out of the road. One night the toad changed into 
a young man, and asked the girl if she wanted him for a husband. 
She did not know that it was the toad, and answered, ‘‘Yes.’’ The 
girl put on her marten robe and eloped with the young man.* That 
night they went to a big lake, where the house of the Toad chief, the 

1 See RBAE 31 : 742. 

2 See Tlingit (BBAE 39 : 53); RBAE 31 : 749. 

% Compare No. 53 for the preceding incident. 
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wealthy father of the youth, was located. Her parents and all the 
people searched for her, but could find no trace of her. After she 
had been with the Toad people a while, the chief, her father-in-law, 
told her to go and visit her parents. Her people saw her coming, 
followed by her husband. Her father invited them into the house, 
and gave them a good (or high) place’ to sit in. He ordered his 
slaves to cook for them and give them to eat. They noticed that the 
Toad ate no meat, so they gave him berries to eat. He and his wife 
finished their dishes. The chief asked his daughter not to go back 
with Toad, but to stay with them. She told her husband, and he 
left her. Now the people closed all the chinks of the house, so that 
no Toads could enter. In the morning they saw that many Toads 
had surrounded the house. Soon they came in; and finally they filled 
the house, much to the terror and annoyance of the people. The 
girl's father offered to pay the Toads for the girl, but they paid no 
attention. Then the girl said to her father, ‘‘Let me go with them!” 
The girl returned to the Toad chief’s house, and all the Toads left. 
For this reason women are now afraid of toads, who steal people. 


63. THE CHILD WHO BECAME A SEA-GULL. 


Some people were camped near a lake, and among them a woman 
who had a little girl (or baby?). Near by, on an islet in the lake, sea- 
gulls had their nests. One day a sea-gull came in human form and 
stole the little girl from the people’s camp, and took her to her nest. 
Her mother searched for her, and came to where the sea-gulls were. 
The girl recognized her, and sang, — 


‘Mother, here I am, here I am!’’? 


The mother followed the voice, and saw her child in the form of a 
little sea-gull in the nest. She tried to catch her child, who continued 
to sing; but she did not succeed, for the sea-gulls always flew away 
when she came near, and the child went with them. 


64. CENAKATLA’X;4 OR, THE SALMON GIRL.° 


A number of people were living on a salmon stream just before the first 
run of salmon commenced. They were short of food. A girl asked for 
something to eat, and they gave her a piece of old mouldy dried 


1 Some narrators say that they found her robe. 

2 Place where nobles or people of rank sit down. 

3 See phonographic record No. 27. 

4 Said to mean ‘‘mouldy salmon.” The Salmon people are said to have named the 
girl thus. 

5 See RBAE 31: 770 (Bellacoola, Chilcotin, Haida, Nootka, Tlingit, Tsimshian); 
Shuswap (JE 2 : 690). 
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salmon. She would not eat it, and threw it away. About the end 
of the salmon-run she disappeared, and no one knew what had 
happened to her. They thought she had been drowned, but she had 
been taken to the Salmon country with the last salmon in the stream. 
The Salmon country is far away in the sea, and there are very many 
people there. She could not eat the kind of food they ate; so she 
went along the beach, and gathered herring-eggs. One day some 
Salmon people saw her eating, and called out, “Look at the girl eating 
excrements!”’ After this she always hid when eating. The next 
spring the Salmon said, ‘“‘ Very soon we shall go and see our friends 
inland,”’ meaning the Indians. They started in canoes. Some sal- 
mon branched off here, and others there, into different streams, where 
they were accustomed to go annually. The humpback salmon all 
went into shallow streams. Indians were fishing on many of the 
streams, and had weirs across the creeks. Sometimes the salmon 
broke part of the weirs and went through. Then they said, “We 
have played a trick on our friends.’”’ The girl was swimming with 
the king salmon, and went to the stream where her people lived. Her 
mother was very busy cutting up salmon. The girl swam back and 
forth close to the bank so as to see her mother well. Presently the 
mother called her husband to come with his spear. The girl then 
ran back and told the king salmon. He told her not to be afraid, 
but to let the people spear her. He said, “You cannot die. When 
people club you on the head, your soul at once passes to your tail, and 
afterwards, when you are dead, goes to the Salmon country, returning 
again next spring as a salmon. Thus salmon never die, and each 
succeeding year as many come up the streams as ever. See the old 
salmon rotting where they have spawned! They are not dead. Their 
bodies have been left up here, and are rotting; but their souls have 
returned to Salmon Land, and will return next year.” The girl then 
went back to where her mother was, and her father speared her. It 
was a fine-looking small young fish; and her parents said, “‘Let us 
eat it fresh!’’ They brought the basket to boil it, and her mother 
began to cut the fish up.!. When she made the first cut, the knife 
struck something hard and glanced off. She looked to see what it 
was, andsaw somedentalia. On further examination, she recognized it 
as the necklace of dentalia worn by their daughter when she was lost. 
They thought the fish must be their daughter, so they wrapped it up 
in feathers and a clean mat. Then they fasted for eight days. Dur- 
ing this time it gradually changed from the form of a fish to that of a 
girl. On the ninth day they recognized their daughter, who in appear- 
ance was just the same as before. She said to her parents, ‘‘I have 
come back to tell you about the Salmon people. You must treat 


1 Compare the following part of the story with the last part of No. 65, p. 344. 
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them respectfully; you must never talk evil of them, nor disparage 
them or their flesh. If you do not heed these things, then they will 
take revenge on you.” 


65. THE MAN WHO BECAME A MARMOT.! 


Once a party of people were trapping marmots at a creek a little 
south or southwest of the head of Raspberry Creek. Among them 
was a lad who was very lazy. The people were angry with him be- 
cause he would not do any work: therefore they made up their minds 
to desert him. They left the camp and all their traps behind, and 
left unnoticed. For several days the lad tried to trap marmots, but 
he did not catch any, and in a short time he was starving. One day 
he heard a baby cry; and when he went to look, he saw a woman going 
along carrying a baby on her back. He ran up behind her and snatched 
the baby away. He ran with it into the lodge and closed the door. 
The woman ran after him; and when she could not enter, she went 
around the lodge crying, and singing, — 


‘‘T want back my baby, young man! 
I want to enter your lodge. 
Give me back my baby, young man!’’? 


At intervals in the singing she whistled (as marmots do). He did not 
know that they were marmots, and, taking pity, he invited her into 
the lodge and married her. She said to him, “There is something 
wrong with you that you are so lazy. Strip off your clothes, so that I 
may see.”” When he had taken off his clothes, she struck him sharply 
over the stomach, and at once he vomited lice. She said, ‘‘To- 
morrow morning you must go trapping. Set all your brothers’ traps. 
From now on you will have good luck.” Now his traps were full of 
marmots every day, and soon his lodge was full of meat and skins. 
She said to him every morning when he went out, ‘If young marmots 
come to you and run over your feet, don’t kill them!’ One day he 
thought, ‘‘Why does my wife tell me this? I shall kill them, and she 
will never know.”’ He struck the young marmots with a stick, and 
threw them into the bottom of his large game-bag. He put other 
marmots on top and filled the bag. As soon as he entered the lodge, 
his wife said to him, ‘‘Why did you kill my children? I told you not 
to kill them. Now I shall leave you.”’ He tried to hold her; but she 
slipped through his arms, and went out of the lodge with her baby. 
All the marmot-meat and all the skins became alive, whistled, and 
ran out of the lodge. He followed his wife in a dazed state, and at 

1 See RBAE 31 : 777, No. I, d (Haida, Ts’Ets’a’ut). 

2 See phonographic record No. 41. 

3 Compare Lillooet (JAFL 25 : 366). 

4 See RBAE 31 : 670. 
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last found himself in a large house. This was the home of the mar- 
mots underneath the rocks of the mountains. He staid there all 
winter, but it seemed to him the same as one night. In April the 
marmots heard the snow-slides, and said, ‘That is thunder, and a 
sign of spring.’”” They came out of their houses. Soon after this the 
lad’s brothers came there to trap. They found no sign of their lazy 
brother, and no traps. They made new traps, but could not catch 
anything. ‘Two of the brothers were sleeping with their wives. One 
of them saw a very large black-colored marmot almost as large as a 
man, and set a special trap for it, but he could not catch it. Then the 
other brother tried, but with like result. The young marmots always 
went out first, and, seeing the trap, came in and reported to the big 
ones. Then the big black marmot went out and sprang the trap. 
Now the third brother, who slept near his wife under separate cover, 
accused his elder brothers of having brought upon themselves bad 
luck by not regarding the winter taboos. He said he would try to 
catch the big marmot, as he was keeping all the taboos required in 
marmot-trapping. Now, the young marmot could see no trap because 
the hunter was keeping the taboos, and told the big marmots that all 
was safe. The big black marmot then went out without hesitation, 
and was caught in the trap. The brother brought it to camp, and 
gave it to the women to skin. They had made a cut down the skin 
of the belly and along one arm, and were making the cut on the other 
arm, when the knife struck something hard at the wrist. They looked, 
and found a copper bracelet there. They called their husbands, who 
at once recognized it as the bracelet worn by their brother.! They 
said, ‘‘He has changed into a marmot.”’ They ordered the women 
to camp by themselves out of hearing while they tried to bring it to 
life again. They wrapped the body in down and new mats, and put 
it on a scaffold in a tree. They camped four days and nights at the 
foot of the tree without eating or drinking. On the fourth night they 
heard a faint sound of singing from the scaffold, and, on uncovering 
the body, they found that part of their brother’s head had come out 
of the marmot-skin. They covered him up again, and camped 
another four nights. Then they heard loud singing from the tree, which 
sounded like that of ashaman. They uncovered the body, and found 
that he had come out of the marmot-skin down to the knees. They 
covered him up again; and before daybreak on the following morning 
he had recovered his natural form, and was singing like a shaman. 
He sang,— 


““You will find out what we think in the mountain.”’ 2 


1 See p. 342. 2 See phonographic record No. 40. 
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He staid with his brothers, and told them all about the Marmot 
people,—how they lived, about their customs, and about the trapper’s 
taboos. He became a shaman, and the marmot was his guardian. 





66. E’/DISTA;! OR, BIG-TOAD OF CHESLEY RIVER. 


Formerly gigantic toads lived in some parts of the country. There 
was one near Teslin Lake, another on the south fork of the Stikine 
River, and another on Chesley River. Once two (Tlingit or Taku) 
men were hunting on Chesley River. They camped near a hollow 
not far from where Big-Toad had his house. They saw a fire running 
around on the water and along the shore. They said to each other, 
“What is that?”’ and one of them proposed that they run away. 
They tried to run, but were unable to move. One man had presence 
of mind enough to urinate and to rub the urine over his head and body. 
Then he became capable of moving, and managed to get away. Soon 
he saw something like a fire go to where his partner was standing spell- 
bound, and devour him. He went back to a camp where many people 
lived, and told them of his escape and of his comrade’s death. They 
said that was E’dista. They went to Big-Toad’s house, and set fires 
in the woods all around it. Toad ran out to attack them, and was 
burned todeath. After the fires were out, they went back to the place, 
and found a number of huge bones lying there. The shoulder-blades 
were as large as the floor of a small cabin.2, The place where this 
happened is about eleven miles below Chesley Post, above McDonald's 
Portage. 

67. ETE’TUATA AND BIG-TOAD OF TESLIN.?® 


Once at a place near Teslin Lake called Eka’tzeEtzifi,‘ where there 
is now a waterfall, a gigantic toad had his house. This toad was the 
guardian of a Teslin man called Eté’tuata. His son knew that his 
father had E’dista, or Big-Toad, for his guardian, but thought it was 
only the spirit of the monster. He did not believe that any really 
existed, and he scoffed when people said they were afraid to go near 
the place where the toad lived. One day he was hunting with his 
father near the place, and said to him, ‘‘Where is this place that 
people are afraid to go to?”’ After his father had pointed out the 


1 The name of a gigantic toad said to have inhabited the country in mythological 
times. These toads lived near streams and lakes, and burrowed in the mud and earth. 
When any people came near, they ran out and devoured them. See JAFL 32: 221. 

2 About twelve feet in diameter. Old Indians claim to have seen the bones, but say 
they are now rotten and covered up with earth and vegetation. 

3 This is said to have happened not long ago, and therefore the Indians do not consider 
it to be a mythological tale belonging to ancient times. 

4 Said to mean something similar to saying ‘‘ poked and caught pole.’’ See JAFL 32: 
221 and preceding story. 
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locality, he proposed that they should go there, but his father would 
not consent. The son then told his father he did not believe the 
stories told about that place, and wanted to see for himself. At last 
his father said, “‘ Well, if you are not afraid, let us go!’’ He madethe 
lad get a very long slender pole and carry it. When they came to 
the place, which was at the head of a small lake south of Teslin Lake, 
his father took the pole and pushed it down through the soft mud 
until it was nearly out of sight. Soon something moved, and took 
hold of the pole. The boy was sitting near by; and his father said to 
him, “‘E’dista has taken hold now. Don’t run!” He pulled at the 
pole, and the toad came up. As soon as the lad saw its huge head 
emerging slowly out of the mud, he tried torun away. He ran only a 
short distance, when the influence from the toad reached him; and he 
became spell-bound, and could go no farther. His father said to Toad, 
“T want you to leave here, so that people may have a trail passing 
here. You must go away, or I shall kill you.”” Toad agreed. When 
he left his house (or the burrow that he had occupied), the ground 
caved in, and left a hole through which the water poured out; and 
since then there has been a waterfall at this place. 


68. YATSEDU’SA’Tz.! 


There were giants of two kinds. One kind, called Yatsedii’sa’tz, 
were very tall, almost reaching the sky. They did not kill people, 
but sometimes stole them and made pets of them. The other kind 
were much smaller; they were cannibals, and ate people. Once a 
giant (Yatsedii’sa’tz) took a man away. He was very much amused 
at his small size and the small amount he ate. He asked him often if 
he had eaten enough, and then laughed heartily. After travelling 
some distance, he said to the man, “‘Grandson, I am sleepy, and will 
lie down.”’ He had just finished a meal of five caribou. He stretched 
himself, knocking down the trees all around him with his arms and 
legs. He called the man to come to bed, and put him in his armpit. 
It was as large as a house, and the man had plenty of room. Some 
trees fell down across his arm and on his shoulder, but the man was 
safe in the armpit. 

69. BIG-MAN AND THE BOY.? 


Two brothers were out hunting, and came to a porcupine-hole. 
While they were trying to get the porcupine, Big-Man overtook them. 
He had been followng their tracks. When they saw him, they were 
much afraid, and crawled into the porcupine-hole. Big-Man asked 
them to come out. He asked them many times; but they were afraid, 


1 Compare No. 69; also Kaska (JAFL 30 : 445-448). 
2 See Kaska (JAFL 30 : 446), Ts’Ets’a’ut (JAFL 10 : 43). 
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for they thought he was a cannibal and would eat them. At last he 
told them that, if they did not come out, he would defecate in front of 
the hole, and then they would never be able to get out. The younger 
brother said to the other, “I shall go out. He may eat me. Then 
perhaps he will leave you, and will not defecate in front of the hole.” 
He went out; and Big-Man patted him, and told him he would not 
hurt him. The boy said to his brother, ‘Come out! This is a good 
man, and he will not harm us. He is not a cannibal.’’ The brother, 
however, refused. He said, “He is treating you well just to deceive 
us. When he gets me out, then he will eat us both.” Big-Man 
became angry and defecated in front of the hole, and his excrements 
turned into rock. The boy could not get out; but Porcupine made a 
new hole to get out in another place, and thus liberated the boy, who 
went back to the camp and told his people how his brother had been 
taken by a giant. 

Big-Man carried the boy he had taken in a bag. He saw some cari- 
bou, and said, “See the rabbits!’’ He killed three of them and slipped 
the carcasses in his belt, carrying them much more easily than a man 
could carry rabbits. After a while he saw a moose, and said, ‘‘See 
the caribou!’’ He shot the moose, and carried it in the same way. 
At night he camped, started a fire, cooked the moose and three cari- 
bou, and fed the boy. He was very much amused at the small quan- 
tity of meat the boy ate, and laughed heartily. He said, ‘You are a 
light eater.”” He finished all of the rest of the caribou and moose 
himself. Soon he said, ‘‘Let us go to sleep!’’ and he lay down on the 
ground, occupying the whole of a large open place. When he spread 
out his arms and legs, he knocked down all the trees in the way, just 
as a person might do with grass. He put the boy in his armpit to 
sleep; but the boy crawled out, and lay by the fire. The lad grew 
rapidly, and soon became a man. They came to a lake where there 
was a large beaver-house. Big-Man said, “See the beaver! Get a 
pole to open their house.”” The boy cut a pole about four inches 
through, such as is used by Indians for breaking open beaver-houses. 
Big-Man laughed, and said, ‘That is no good, it is too small.’”’” He 
got the boy to cut larger and larger ones, until he was hardly able to carry 
the last one. Big-Man said they were all too small, and that he would 
now help him. He pulled up a large tree by the roots, struck the top 
of the beaver-house with it, broke it down, and thus killed all the 
beavers. He picked out the carcasses and cooked them. He ate 
the meat, but threw the tails into the lake. The boy took one of the 
tails and ate it. Big-Man said, ‘‘Don’t eat that! It is poison, and 
will kill you. In my country we never eat beaver-tails. We are 
afraid of them.”” The boy continued eating the tail, so Big-Man 
thought he would taste it. He said, ‘‘Oh, my! It is very sweet!” 
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and he sent the boy to gather up all the tails that he had thrown away. 
He ate them all. Big-Man asked the boy how he knew that beaver- 
tails were such nice food; and he answered, “They always eat them 
in my country.” 

He staid with Big-Man a year, and by that time was a full-grown 
man. Big-Man treated him well all the time. Now they came to 
the end of Lower Iskut Lake. The lad said he saw something dark 
moving near the other end of the lake. He thought it must be wind 
or astorm-cloud. Big-Man looked, and said, ‘“‘A bad man lives there. 
He is a large fierce cannibal. His children are swinging there.” 
When they came near, they saw two large trees moving backwards 
and forwards. The hammock of the cannibal giant’s baby was at- 
tached to them. The baby was asleep, and the mother was there 
swinging it. Big-Man told the lad not to be afraid when they entered 
the camp. Big-Man asked the giantess where her husband was, and 
she answered that he was out hunting. . (Here follows the incident 
recorded in VAEU 20: 404.) The giant himself then killed the woman 
by means of his membrum, which was so long that it pierced her 
heart. They then killed the baby and departed, leaving both bodies 
where they were. Big-Man said to the lad, “Her husband will 
pursue us, but do not be afraid. If you run away, he will eat you.” 
Big-Man always carried a bag which contained four heads, — two of 
old and two of young beavers. These were his helpers. He said 
to the lad, ‘‘When the cannibal giant attacks me, and seems about 
to overcome me, I shall call on you. You will then bring the heads 
of the oldest two beavers and place them against his legs. If I calla 
second time, bring the heads of the young beavers.”’ Soon the cannibal 
arrived at the other end of the lake. He cried when he discovered the 
bodies of his wife and baby. He tracked Big-Man, who waited for 
him. When he reached them, he said to Big-Man, ‘You killed my 
wife and child.”” Big-Man acknowledged it. Then they fought and 
wrestled almost all day. Towards evening Big-Man called out that 
he was getting weak. The lad took the heads of the oldest two beav- 
ers out of Big-Man’s medicine-bag, which was in his charge, and 
placed them one against each leg of the giant. They chewed the 
giant’s legs; but their teeth were dull, and they were too old to chew 
very fast. Before long Big-Man called again, and the lad set the 
heads of the young beavers at the giant’s legs. Their teeth were 
sharp, and they cut quickly. The beavers chewed through the 
giant’s legs; and he became helpless, and was about to fall. Big- 
Man held him up, and called to the lad to run to the top of the neigh- 
boring mountain. The lad ran up a considerable distance, and 
called, “‘Grandfather, am I far enough?”’ Big-Man answered, “ No, 
go farther!”’ The lad climbed again. Thus several times he asked 
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Big-Man, and then went higher, until at last he reached the top. 
Big-Man then lifted up the giant’s body and threw it into the lake, 
and the splash of the water almost reached the place where the boy 
was standing. The remains of his body may be seen there now as 
islands in the lake. 

After this event Big-Man found the lad crying one day, and asked 
him the reason of his sadness. He said he wanted to see his parents. 
Big-Man said, “All right! You shall see them.’’. The lad thought 
he might lose his way if he attempted to return alone. Big-Man 
said, “‘No, you will not get lost.” He cut a stick, and peeled the 
bark off the lower end, leaving a little bark and the stumps of the 
limbs at the upper end. He said, “Plant this stick at your camp 
every night before you go to bed, and in the morning you will find 
it on the ground pointing in the direction you have to go. At night 
sing the word ‘Ta’tsrstuhé’!’ and game will appear, which you may 
kill and eat. Sing ‘Eku’kEmaze’!’ when you want fat, and it will be 
there for you to eat; but always leave a little, never eat it all.’”’ The 
lad bade Big-Man good-by, and started on his journey. The first 
night he sang the game-song Big-Man had given him, and immedi- 
ately a lynx appeared above him on a tree. He killed it and ate his 
fill. The second night he sang the fat-song, and a white thing ap- 
peared. This was fat. He ate what he required, and left a little. 
Thus he used the guiding-stick and the two songs as Big-Man had 
directed; and each morning he knew which way to go, and each night 
he had plenty to eat. At last he came to the crossing of two winter 
trails made by the people. He camped here, as he had been directed 
by Big-Man; and in the morning, by the direction in which the stick 
lay, he knew which trail to take. At last he reached the lodge of his 
people. He stuck up outside in the snow the stick Big-Man had 
given him, as he had been directed. In the morning it was gone. 
He kept the fat for a long time. He ate it whenever he wanted, but 
always left a morsel. In the morning the piece of fat was always as 
large as before. He kept it in a sack. Once when he was out hunt- 
ing, his brother looked in the sack, and, seeing a little fat, ate it all. 
The fat expanded in his stomach, and he swelled out and burst. 


70. THE HUNTER AND THE GIANT.! 


There was a giant cannibal who spent nearly all his time hunting 
and tracking people. He could see everywhere, for he had four eyes, — 
two in front, and two at the back of his head. When he saw a man 
hunting, he would call him. These giants killed and ate many people, 
especially children. They snared some, shot others, and yet others 


1 Compare Kaska (JAFL 30 : 429-441). 
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they enticed in many ways, as, for instance, by luring them into their 
houses to see their daughters, etc. 

A man was out hunting He was very fleet of foot, and a wise, 
resourceful, and brave man. He heard the giant calling, and went 
up to him. The giant asked him to come to his house; and the man 
answered, ‘‘No, I have a house of my own.”’ He said, ‘Well, you 
will come and see my daughters;” and the man answered, “No, I 
have a wife.”” The giant said, ‘‘Let us exchange bows! I will give you 
my bow to show you that I have no intention of harming you.” His 
bow was partly cut through, so that, if the man tried to use jt, it 
would break. The man was prepared for this, and had cut his own 
bow nearly through. They exchanged bows; and the giant at once 
pulled the bow to kill the man, but it broke. The man _ pulled 
the giant’s bow to shoot him, and it also snapped. He then 
ran away, and the giant gave chase. He ran up along the edge of a 
cliff to the top, down the other side, along the bottom of the cliff, 
and then up again. He ran the same way round and round the cliff 
until he had made a trail. The giant could not catch him, and be- 
came tired. He set a snare on the top of the cliff, but the man put it 
aside and passed on. The giant came to examine it, and, seeing it 
had been moved, said, “That is bad luck, my snare missed.” He set 
it again, and, as the man ran around, he put some large tree-roots in 
the snare. The giant was under the cliff watching, and had hold of 
the end of the noose. When he looked, and saw the roots in the 
noose, he thought he had caught the man. He said, ‘“‘ Now I have 
had good luck. I have caught him.” He lighted a fire, saying, “I 
will camp here and eat.’’ He made spits for cooking the meat. Now 
he pulled the line to bring the snared man to the fire. The roots 
stuck, and then flew up over the edge of the cliff and came down on 
the giant’s head, stunning him. When he regained consciousness, he 
said, ‘I feel hungry.” He felt all over his body, his ears, his nose, 
etc., but every part had feeling. At last he felt of his testicles, and 
they seemed to have no feeling. He cut them off and threw them 
into the fire to cook. They cracked and burst. He thought it was 
the fire that had made the noise, and said, ‘‘Oh, I shall have good luck 
hunting to-morrow!”’! He felt weak, and said, “I feel sleepy. I'll 
have a nap before I eat.””. He was dying, and thought he was sleepy. 
Thus he died. 

71. THE BROTHERS AND THE GIANT.’ 

Two brothers were camped together. The younger one went out 

hunting. Before leaving the camp he was told by the elder one that 


1 When the fire gives a certain kind of crack, the Indians say they will shoot game on 
the morrow. 


2 Compare Kaska (JAFL 30 : 445-448). 
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if he saw small porcupine-tracks, he must not follow them. He for- 
got, however, and, seeing small porcupine-tracks, followed them. 
They led to where a giant was, who at once gave chase. The hunter 
climbed a tree. The giant was glad when he found he had treed the 
man, and danced and sang around the bottom of the tree at the pros- 
pect of a meal. He stripped off most of his clothes, and got out his 
stone axe to chop the tree. The lad then called on his elder brother, 
who hurried to the place. When he saw the giant, he said, ‘‘Oh, I am 
glad you have got that boy! He has treated me shamefully. He is 
really my enemy. Sit down, and give me your axe. I will chop 
down the tree for you.”” The giant gave him the axe, and sat down 
near the tree. The man told him to shut his eyes, for perhaps some 
chips might fly into them. He struck the tree a blow, and then with 
the next blow hit the giant on the head and killed him. The lad 
then came down the tree. As they viewed the giant’s body, they re- 
marked, “‘ How bad these people are, and still so foolish! It seems won- 
derful that they are able to do so much harm when they are so simple. 
They are able to kill people, and yet people can easily fool them. 
Let us open his head and see what is in it! Let us see what kind of 
brains he has!’’ They split the head, and a cloud of mosquitoes came 
out and attacked the brothers. They found that the giant had noth- 
ing but mosquitoes for brains, and closed up the head quickly. This 
is why mosquitoes attack people and suck their blood. ‘They are cannibals 
because they originated from the cannibal giants. Had the brothers 
not split open the giant’s head and let them out, possibly there would 
be no mosquitoes in the world now. 


72. THE MAN WHO FOOLED THE CANNIBAL GIANT.! 


Some men were disputing as to the powers of cannibals and giants. 
One of them maintained that giants were not clever. They had mos- 
quito brains:* therefore they could easily be deceived. He claimed 
that giants and cannibals and mosquitoes were all related, parts of 
the same flesh. They all had the same instinctive desire to attack, 
kill, and eat people; but nevertheless they were all foolish. This man 
said he would show the others how foolish giants really were. He 
would try them. He stripped off all his clothes, and stood naked 
near a trail that giants frequented, in an open place, where people 
could see a long way. A giant saw him, and came stealthily towards 
him. The man stood perfectly rigid and motionless. The giant 
came up and felt of him, saying to himself, ‘‘He is just like game.” 
He smelled of his mouth, privates, and anus. He smelled of him all 
1 Compare Kaska (JAFL 30 : 429-441). 

2 Compare No. 71. 
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over. He lifted his eyelids, and opened his mouth. He said again, 
“He is just like game, but he does not act like game. It is funny that 
he should be here now. Not long ago there was nothing standing 
here.’” He wondered. He went away some distance and watched 
the man, but the man never moved. He went farther away and 
watched. Then he came back and examined the man again. At 
last he made up his mind that the object could not be game, and 
departed. When the giant was out of sight, the man put on his 
clothes and went home. This is why, if a hunter sees game at a dis- 
tance lying or standing and motionless, he is sometimes deceived, and 
mistakes the game for something else. When one does this, other 
people joke him or make fun of him by saying, “You are just the 
same as a giant,” or ‘“‘ You have mosquito brains.” 


73. THE HUNTER AND THE DUCI’NE. 


A man went with his family to trap marmots. He thought Duci’ne! 
people were near. Therefore he told his wife to build the door of 
their house in the form of a passage, with a recess on one side where a 
person could hide. He said, “If you see a fog travelling on the 
mountains on a clear day, you may be sure that it is a Duci’ne man.” 
One clear day after this the man was hunting sheep. He killed one, 
and brought it home to camp. His wife told him that she had seen 
the fog that day: so at dusk he asked her to hide with the children 
in the woods near by, while he would wait in camp. He kept up a 
large fire, and laid the body of the sheep alongside the fire, and covered 
it with blankets. About midnight the fire had burned down a little. 
Then he heard a sound as of some one approaching, and he hid in the 
recess near the door. Soon a man holding bow and arrows entered, 
and, seeing what seemed to be a man asleep near the fire, he discharged 
an arrow into the sheep. At the same moment when he lifted his 
arms to shoot his bow, the man from the recess shot an arrow into his 
body below the arm. The Duci’ne ran out, making a noise like a bird 
flying, and disappeared. The man went out and called on his helper, 
the snow. Then snow began to fall, and covered the ground. Early 
in the morning he called his wife and children to camp, and told them 
he was going after the wounded man. He followed his tracks to a 
lake, where he came to the Duci’ne in the water, and a loon sucking 

1 Duci’ne or Duce’na are a kind of wild people, partly cannibal, of wicked disposition, 
believed to inhabit the country, especially to the east. They wear clothes, and look like 
people. They often sing and dance as they go along. They possess great shamanistic 
power, and, when hunting in the mountains, conceal themselves in a cloud of down, so 
that people cannot see them. At a distance the down looks to people just like fog. They 
are said to eat only the ribs of game they kill. They are good hunters and travellers. At 
the present day the name is used as a common designation for the Cree Indians. 
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his wound to heal it. He called on the man to spare him. The man 
refused, and shot him again; and his body sank in a deep part of the 
lake. Next morning he saw the Duci’ne afloat again, and the loon 
sucking his wounds. He shot him again, and this time cut off his head. 
He put his body in the water at one end of the lake, and his head at 
the other. The next morning the parts had come together, and the 
loon was attending to him as before. The man shot him again, and 
cut his body into small pieces. He carried them around, putting 
them here and there in different lakes and streams some distance apart. 
In this way he managed to kill him for good and all. ! 


74. ORIGIN OF DUCI’NE.? 


The Duci’ne originated from a boy of evil disposition who killed 
people. His mother was an Indian woman, and his father unknown. 
When just a tiny boy, he made arrows. As he grew up, he made the 
arrows larger and put stone heads on them. He shot first at marks, 
and then at small animals, such as mice. Later he shot larger animals, 
and finally a dog. His mother thrashed him for this. After this he 
made stronger arrows. One day he was playing a shooting-game with 
other boys, and shot one of them. The people were angry, and 
blamed the mother for not correcting him and for allowing him to 
behave badly. The boy ran away, and his mother followed him. 
She held out her breasts to him, and entreated him to come back, 
saying, ‘Come, here are your breasts!’’ He shot her through the 
breasts. He became completely wild now, and never returned to the 
people. He went to the mountains where obsidian is abundant, and 
made many arrow-heads. Whenever he made one which did not suit 
him, he threw it away. He spent all his spare time making arrow and 
spear heads. All the unfinished arrow and spear heads found here and 
there scattered over the country were made by him. They are the 
“heads” he discarded in his travels around the country and when 
hunting. He used no flakers of any kind. He flaked the arrow-heads 
with the palms of his hands, which were of bone. 


75. THE SHAMAN AND THE DUCI’NE. 


There was a man who had many strong guardian-spirits. He was 
a great hunter, and had shamanistic powers. Once when he was 
hunting, he met a Duci’ne, who attacked him, thinking he would 
easily kill him. He shot one arrow after another at him; but the 
man simply shook himself, and the arrows passed by. At last the 
Duci’ne had no more arrows, and was now at the mercy of the hunter. 
1 See BBAE 39 : 214; UPa 8 : 168; also Carrier Myths, p. 5. 
? Another version of No. 73. 
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He said to the latter, ‘If you spare me, I will be your protector. | 
shall talk to you, and you will talk to me, and I shall be able to help 
you.” He said to the man, “ Now, to be safe, you must walk in the 
water of the creek a long distance on the road home; for there are 
many of my people around here, and, if they find your tracks, they 
will take your scent and run you down, as dogs do.” The hunter did 
as directed. When the Duci’ne reached his camp, the other people 
said he smelled different, and accused him of having killed a man. 
He denied it; but the others would not believe, and put on their 
moccasins to go hunt up the man. The Duci’ne, who had returned, 
said, “‘ You will find out that I have spoken the truth, for the man I 
met is not like other men. He is far more powerful.”” They found 
where the man had made a fire when he talked with the Duci’ne, and 
where he had taken to the creek. They followed both banks, and 
at last caught up to him where he had left the water. They shot all 
their arrows at him, and missed him. The man then killed them all. 
An old Duci’ne was following up the others to pack in the man’s flesh; 
but when he came to his dead comrades, he turned back. When he 
reached camp, the other Duci’ne man said to him, “I told you, and 
now you see. The man has killed all those who hunted him.”’ 


76. THE WOMAN STOLEN BY THE DUCI’NE. 


A Duci’ne man stole a woman, and took her to his country. After 
travelling many days, they came to a canyon, through which they 
passed. The Duci’ne people had their home at the other end. No 
strangers ever went through this canyon and returned, for the Duci’ne 
killed them. The woman bore two children. Both of them came to 
live among the people, whom they told all about the country and 
habits of their father’s people. Their mother never returned from 
the Duci’ne country. After this marriage, the Duci’ne did not kill 
any more people; and any who travelled into the canyon near their 
country were turned back, and not killed. The Duci’ne kept watchers 
at the canyon to prevent people going through. 


77. THE MAN TAKEN BY KO’STAKA’:! 


Once a Tlingit man had a quarrel with his wife, and went off in the 
morning without eating. He had forgotten his basket (?), and 
thought he would make one. He made a cut around a tree low down, 


1 A kind of spirit being inhabiting certain parts of the country. They are common in 
the Tlingit country. They place people under their influence, and make them believe 
what they want. Finally the people become crazy and wander about. People who get 
lost are subject to their attacks. Some Indians, in speaking English, called them ‘‘ monkey 
people.’”” See BBAE 39 : 28, 29, 30, 87, 188; Krause, Die Tlinkit Indianer, 272-275; Boas, 
Sagen, 322. 
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and then climbed up to make the upper cut. He wore neither trousers 
nor leggings. A woman appeared at the foot of the tree, and spoke 
to him, saying, “Hurry up!”’ She looked like his wife, and he thought 
it was she. She said, ‘What is that I see up there? ’’ and he answered, 
“These are my testicles.” He was losing his mind, but did not know 
it. He was under the influence of the woman, and came down the 
tree. He thought the piece of bark or stick that he was carrying 
down was a finished basket. The woman said, “Let us go home!” 
He followed her, and after a while they came to a house and went in. 
The man thought it was his own house. He saw an old woman sit- 
ting there. She said to him, ‘‘What are you doing here?” He an- 
swered, “I have come home. Why do you ask?” She said, “This 
is not your house. Wake up, and try to go home! This is the house 
of the Kii’staka’. I am your aunt, and was lost in the woods a long 
time ago. I cannot go back now, and live here. Do not stay here; 
for these people are bad, and make people think what is not true.” 
The man came half to himself, and, looking around, saw that he was 
in a hole underneath the roots of a tree, and that the place was not 
at all like his camp. He ran for home, sometimes being crazy, and 
sometimes sane. He reached the camp, and thought he went in and the 
people would not talk to him. Instead he acted like the Ki’staka’, 
and threw stones and sticks at the camp. When the people came 
out to look, he ran away like a deer. Several nights he did this. 
At last he fell sound asleep on a large old log. The log was taken by 
the tide and carried out to sea. People saw it floating about, and 
thought they saw the body of a man on it. They approached the 
log noiselessly in canoes, and saw a naked man asleep. They seized 
and bound him, although he fought violently, like a crazy man. 
They took him home, and smoked him repeatedly, using dog’s-hair 
and rotten urine on the fire for the purpose. At last he became quite 
sane again, and told the people his adventures and how it felt to be 
possessed. 
78. THE WOMAN TAKEN BY THE KU’STAKA’. 


A Wrangel woman was camped with her husband and children. 
At this time people were afraid of enemies attacking and enslaving 
them. Her husband was away hunting, and the woman was afraid 
that their camp might be discovered. She took her children and went 
into the woods. Here she left her children hidden at the foot of a 
tree, saying that she had to go back to camp for something she had 
forgotten. She never came back. The husband came home, and, 
finding neither wife nor children, looked around for tracks. He fol- 
lowed them, and found his children in the woods. The children told 
their father that they had heard a noise, and that their mother had 
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left them to go back to camp for something she had forgotten. The 
husband found no trace of his wife. He took the children and returned 
to Wrangel. This happened in the spring-time, about early in May, 
and at a place about thirty miles from Wrangel. The woman had 
been taken by a Kii’staka’ man, who kept her for about two months. 
For that time she was under his influence. Finally the Ki’staka’ 
deserted her, and then she recovered hersenses. In summer the people 
moved camp to a salmon creek. The woman was then on this creek, 
living on raw salmon. She had no clothes and no fire. One day 
two young men happened to go up the creek, and saw her. She ran 
into a hole among the roots of trees. They went to the hole and 
asked her to come out. She was ashamed because she was naked. 
The men turned their backs, and one of them took off his shirt and 
threw it to her. She put it on, and accompanied them in a canoe to 
Wrangel, where her husband was living. When they came near 
her husband’s house, they called out that they had recovered his 
wife, but he would not believe them. Her husband was a rich man. 
He gave a great potlatch because of his wife’s return, and paid the 
young men liberally. 


79. THE YOUNG MAN AND THE KU’STAKA’. 


There was a young Tlingit who did not believe in Kii’staka’. He 
was not afraid; and when he camped alone, he called to them, and 
said, ‘‘You cannot harm me.”’ One night when he was camped alone, 
he heard noises. He started a large fire, and lay down beside it with 
his gun loaded. He saw a Ki’staka’, and was going to shoot at it; 
but the being saw him, and he became unable to pull the trigger. 
Afterwards he was so affected by its influence that he became un- 
conscious. Then the Kii’staka’ tried to put out the fire by throwing 
snow on it, but did not succeed. After a while the youth awoke. 
He saw another Kii’staka’. He tried to shoot it, but, as before, the 
trigger would not pull. Again he became unconscious, and they 
tried to put out the fire, but it was too hot. When he woke up again, 
his gun was gone. When daylight came, he called loudly, asking the 
Kii’staka’ to return his gun. They never answered. He heard no 
sounds, saw no one, and could see no tracks. He started for home, 
where the people were. The trail passed through a narrow defile 
between hills. Here he saw a stump with his gun leaning up against 
it. This place was a long way from his camp. After that the young 
man believed in Kii’staka’, and was afraid of them.! 


1 These events are said to have happened lately, since guns were introduced. 
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NOTES ON SOME ENGLISH ACCOUNTS OF MIRACU- 
LOUS FASTS. 


BY HYDER E. ROLLINS. 


THE “miraculous maid in Flanders . . . She that lived three year 
without any other sustenance than the smell of a rose;’’ ‘the Dutch 
Virgin, that could live By th’ scent of flowers; and “the Maid of 
Brabant, that lived by her smell, That din’d on a rose, and supt on a 
tulip,’” — as the wonderful Miss Eve Fliegen is yariously described by 
John Fletcher,' Jasper Mayne,’ and Sir William Davenant,’ — aroused 
my interest some years ago when I was writing my “Notes on the 
‘Shirburn Ballads’”’ for the ‘Journal of American Folk-Lore.”’* At 
that time I could find few facts about this fasting maiden, and none of 
the original documents to which I referred were accessible. Now, after 
many interruptions, the chance has come, in England and elsewhere, 
to gratify my own curiosity; and surely, in these days of dear food, 
a maiden who could live for seventeen or eighteen years on the mere 
smell of a rose is an interesting, almost an enviable, subject! Perhaps 
these notes on some English accounts of Eve Fliegen and other mirac- 
ulous fasting persons will not be without some interest or value. In 
any case, a large number of the books and pamphlets from which my 
excerpts are taken are so rare as to be almost inaccessible. 

Taken collectively, the passages which I quote will be found to refer 
to a large number of accounts — French, Latin, and English — of 
similar prodigies. These could be profitably consulted by those folk- 
lore students (if such there be) who may wish to go further into the 
matter of wonderful fasts. The literature of the subject is enormous 
in quantity, and to it no brief article could begin to do justice. Below 
I call attention only to some of the more picturesque stories. But 
reference should be made here to the extraordinarily numerous ex- 
amples of wonderful fasts that are collected (in each case with “ proof’’) 
in Nathaniel Wanley’s ‘‘The Wonders of the Little World” (1678), 
pp. 589-591, and in William Turner’s ‘““A Compleat History Of the 
Most Remarkable Providences, Both Of Judgment and Mercy, Which 

1 “‘Love’s Cure”’ (Works [ed. Dyce], 9 : 126). Fletcher apparently confused Eve with 
Jane Balan, who fasted three years. 

2 “The City Match”’ (Dodsley-Hazlitt’s Old Plays, 13 : 236). 

3 Works (1873), 4 : 114. 


4 30 (1917) : 370-377. 
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have Hapned in this Present Age” (1697), Pt. II, pp. 20-21. See, 
further, R. Chambers’s “The Book of Days” (1869), 1 : 552-554, and 
the discussion in “‘ Notes and Queries,” 6th S., 4:27; 7th S., 2: 406, 
3:33; 9thS.,4: 107. Mr. Kittredge, who kindly called my attention 
to the fasts mentioned in Sections XIII and XIV, below, contributed 
to the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society (26 [1916] : 
32-34) a paper in which several other examples of strange fasts are 


given.' 
I. GENERAL ACCOUNT OF MIRACULOUS FASTS. - 


George Hakewill’s Apologia or Declaration of the Power and Provi- 
dence of God (3d ed., London, 1635), Lib. IV, Chap. 7, Section 9, 
Vol. I, pp. 439-441. 


Paulus Lentulus a Doctour of Physicke in the province of Bearne, a 
Canton of Swisserland hath published a booke, which he intitles, Historia 
admiranda, de Appolloniae Scheirae virginis in agro Bernensi inedia. ... 
In the historicall narration he tells us that himselfe was with the maide hee 
there writes of, three severall times, and that she was by the command of 
the Magistrates of Bearne brought thither, and having a strict guard set 
upon her, and all kinde of tryalls put in practise for the discovery of col- 
lusion; in conclusion th{e]y found none, but dismissed her fairely: In the 
first yeare of her fasting, she slept very little, in the second not at all, and 
so continued for a long time after. The same Authour in the same booke 
produceth diverse other examples in the same kinde, though not upon his 
owne experience, yet upon the testimony of witnesses not to be excepted 
against; as of one Margaret, a girle of about ten yeares of age, borne in a 
village named Roed, about two miles from Spire, who began to abstaine 
from all kinde of sustenance Anno Domini 1539, and so continued for three 
yeares, walking in the meane season, and talking, and laughing, and sporting 
as other children at that age use to doe, yet was she by the speciall order 
from the Bishop of Spire delivered into the hands of the Pastor of the 
Parish, and by him narrowly observed, and afterwards by the command of 
Maximilian King of the Romans, committed to the keeping of Gerardus 
Bucoldianus his Physitian, with whom hee joyned a Gentleman of his 
bed-chamber, and at the end of twelve dayes finding by their relation that 

1 See the London Magazine, 31 (1762) : 340, for Ann Walsh of Harrowgate, aged 
twelve, who fasted for six months. Other examples are in Thomas Pennant’s Tours in 
Wales (ed. John Rhys), 2 : 254-258. One of them tells of Mary Thomas, ‘‘in the parish 
of Cylymin,"’ at ‘‘a farm called Tyddyn Bach,” who lived for ‘“‘seven years and a half 
without any food or liquid, excepting sufficient of the latter to moisten her lips.” 

2 [Historia Admiranda,/ De Prodigiosa | A polloniae | Schreierae, Virginis | In Agro 
Bernensi, | Inedia; | Pavllo Lentvlo Medicinae / Doctore. . .. Bernae Helvetiorvm, | Ex- 
cudebat Ioannes Le Prevx, Illust. | DD. Bernensium Typographus, 1604 (British Museum, 
press-mark 1165. e. 12 (5); Harvard College Library; text has 211 pages). It is dedicated 
“‘Sereniss. Florentiss. Q. Principi, Ac Domino, D. Iacobo, Angliae, Franciae, Scotiae, 


Hyberniaeque &c. Regio Potentissimo,”’ etc.] 
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there could bee no jugling in the businesse, he gave her leave to returne to 
her friends, not without great admiration and princely gifts. A third 
narration hee makes of Catharine Binder borne in the Palatinate, whom 
Iohn Casimir Anno Domini 1585, committed to the search of a Divine, a 
states-man, and two Doctours of Physicke; shee is said to have fed onely 
upon aire by the space of nine yeares and more, the discourse whereof 
Lentulus received from Fabritius, and therewith the narration of another 
maide borne in the Dukedome of Juliers, who being about the age of four- 
teene yeares, was brought to Cullen, and is certainely reported to have 
taken no kinde of meate or drinke by the space of at least three whole 
yeares. But the strangest I have met with in this kinde is the Historie of 
Eue Fleigen, out of Dutch translated into English, and printed at London, 
Anno 1611, who being borne at Meurs, is said to have taken no kinde of 
sustenance by the space of 14 yeares together, that is from the yeare of 
her age 22 to 36, and from the yeare of our Lord 1597, to 1611, and this we 
have confirmed by the testimony of the Magistrate of the towne of Meurs, 
as also by the Minister who made tryall of her in his house thirteene dayes 
together, by all the meanes he could devise, but could detect no imposture. 
[He then quotes the Latin verses (and the English translation) that appeared 
on the picture of the Maid in the Dutch copy: see Section VIII (a) and p. 
368.] Franciscus Citesius! a French Physitian likewise witnesseth that one 
Catharine Colberghen lived in Spire seaven yeares without meate or drinke: 
as also that within the towne of Conflans in France, lying upon the borders 
of Limosin, and the river of Vien, a Smith by name of John Balam had a 
daughter named Joane, borne in the yeare 1588, who for the space of two 
yeares did neither eate nor drinke; in admiration and for verification of 
which wonder that famous and eloquent Doctour Jacobus Viverius wrote, 
and published certaine verses too long to bee here inserted.2 He that 
desires to see more of these kinde of admirable feastings [!], let him consult 
with Sylvius Consil. adversus famena,® Laurentius Ioubertus * Deca. I. Para- 
dox. 2. and Schenkius * in his Medicinall observations. lib. 3. observ. 39. and 
truly as me thinkes such wonderfull workes of God as these, should not 
passe by us without a marke set upon them, specially considering that the 
greatest and most notable part of the examples alleaged have beene of the 
Protestant Religion. 

1 [Abstinens Confolentanea, Cui obiter annexa est pro Iouberto Apologia. Per Franc. 
Citesium Picta. Academiae D. Medicum. Montispessuli, Apud Iacobum Chouét. M. DCII 
(British Museum, press-mark, 1169. c. 4 (3), 50 pages). This work was translated by 
Mare Lescarbot into French, whence Anthony Munday translated it into English. See 
Section VII, below.]} 

2 [An English translation of the verses here referred to is given in the 1611 tract on 
Eve Fliegen reprinted infra.] 

3 [I have not seen this work.] 

4 [Monstrorvm | Historia | Memorabilis, | Monstrosa Hvmanorvm | Partvyvm Miracvla. 
. . . Supplementi Loco ad Observationes Medicas Schenckianas edita Ioanne Georgio Schen- 
ckio . . . Francofurti . . . Anno M. DC. IX (Bodleian, Malone 691; Harvard Medical 


School).] 
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Il. A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY FASTING WOMAN 
AT NORWICH. 


Roger Bacon, Opus Minus (in J. S. Brewer’s Fr. Rogeri Bacon 
Opera Quaedam Hactenus Inedita, I : 373-374). 


Et etiam aliqui diu vixerunt sine nutrimento, ut nostris temporibus fuit 
una mulier in Anglia in diocesi Norwicensi, quae non commedit per xx. 
annos, et fuit pinguis et in bono statu, nullam superfluitatem emittens de 
corpore, sicut probavit episcopus per fidelem examinationem. Nec fuit 
miraculum, sed opus naturae, nam aliqua constellatio fuit illo tempore 
potens elementa reducere ad gradum aequalitatis propinquiorem, quam 
ante fuerunt in corpore suo; et quia ejus commixtio fuit ex natura 
propria conveniens constellationi non sic aliorum complexiones, ideo accidit 
alteratio ejus in corpore quod non in aliis. 


Ill. CECILY DE RYGEWAY (1357). 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Edward III, 10 : 529; Rymer’s Foedera, 
6 (1708) : 13. (Cf. also History of the Most Remarkable Trials of 
Great Britain, 1705, p. 52.) 


April 25. 1357. Whereas Cecily late the wife of John de Rygeway, 
lately indicted of the death of her husband and charged with the death 
before Henry Grene and his fellows, justices appointed to deliver Notyngham 
gaol, because she kept mute was adjudged to her penalty, in which she 
remained alive for forty days in a narrow prison without food or drink by 
a miracle; the king has pardoned her the execution of her judgement, 
willing that she be delivered out of prison and no further impeached. 


IV. JOHN OF GLASGOW (JOHN SCOT) (1533). 


x 


Rymer’s Foedera, 14 (1712) : 447. 


Here is preserved a record of a bull issued by Clement VII to John 
of Glasgow, who “‘had fasted 106 days without eating or drinking,” 
giving him license to visit the sepulchre at Jerusalem and to be received 
into the religious houses on the way. John is also mentioned in the 
books described in Sections X, XI, and XV (0), below; but I have 
not tried to trace him further. 


V. KATERIN COOPER (1589). 


A notable and prodi- / gious Historie of a Mayden, who for / sundry 
yeeres neither eateth, drinketh, / nor sleepeth, neyther auoydeth any ex- / 
crements, and yet liueth. . . . Printed and published in high Dutch, 
and / after in French, and nowe lastlie translated /into English. 
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1589./... At London, / Printed by John Woolfe./ Anno. 
M.D.LXXXIX. [4°, 12 pp. British Museum, press-mark C.31. 


e.19.] 


This pamphlet deals with Katerin Cooper, who was “about 27” 
when the elaborate examination here recorded was made. She lived 
in [p. 3] “the Towne of Schmidweitler, (scituate in the iurisdiction of 
Colberberg, the demaines and Lordship of the most noble Prince, the 
L. Duke John Casimir, Countie Palatine of Rhin).” [P. 4] “ Katerin 
was at Eniedt at a mariage, the space of two daies, and at her comming 
home had an ague y* tooke her with a shaking. Hereupom she lost al 
plesure & appetite to warme meats for y® space of 5. yeres, but eat 
cold meat. Neither could she drink any wine, but water only, yet 
liued in good health.”” Her parents called ‘‘an vnlerned phisition of 
Caiserlauter, called Scher Otteln, . . . who vndertooke to help her, 
and return her to a tast of warme meats : and therupon gaue her a 
potion which wrought her much trouble, so as she became so weak y* 
she lost al appetite both from warme meat and cold : and since that 
time, which is about 7. yeres [on Nov. 24, 1584], there could neither 
meat or drink goe down her throte, sauing that about sixe monthes 
after she sucked the iuice of certain Aples or Peares.” [P. 5] ‘‘Since 
she could not vse the iuice of Aples & Peares, she hath washed her 
mouth with Aqua vitae only, but neuer could swallow the least drop 
therof: only by this washing she hath gathered some strength. Also 
the saide Agua vitae is now too sharp, and therefore shee can not vse 
it alone, but taketh fresh water mingled therewith, somewhat to ease 
and refresh herselfe.’”” Her physical condition, which was quite good, 
is described explicitly. 

Duke Casimir appointed a committee to investigate the case. The 
committee recommended that four women be chosen to stay with 
Katerin for fourteen days and to watch her continually to detect her 
imposture. This was done, and the four watchers [p. 12] declared 
‘‘ypon the saluation of their soules . . . that the said Maiden neither 
eate nor drank one morsel or droppe, neither tooke anie comfitures.”’ 
Further evidence of similar nature is given not only by the maid’s 
family, but also by [p. 6] “‘ Stewen Conrad of Schmidweiler, an officer 
of the Lawe and Gets his Wife. Molter Iohn and Margaret his wife. 
Iohn the Taylor. John Conrade a Smith, and Magdalein his wife. 
Enichen a sheepheards wife, all inhabitants of Schmidweiler.”” At the 
end of the book [p. 12] John Wolfe adds this note : ‘The Readers are 
to be aduertised, that the said Katerin yet liueth [1589] in like dis- 
position & state as this report doth import, and hath thus continued 
without eating, drinking, or sleeping, the space of nine whole yeeres 
compleat, and yet miraculouslie liueth through the singular, pure, and 
incomprehensible grace of almighty GOD.” 
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VI. VEITKEN JOHANS (1597). 


Most true /and More Ad- | mirable newes, / Expressing the Miracv- | 
lous preseruation of a young Maiden of | the towne of Glabbich in the 
Duke- | dome of Gulische/. . . . London, / Printed by Adam Islip 
for Thomas Stirrop, / dwelling in Pouls Church-yard at the / signe 
of the George, 1597. [Lambeth Palace Library.] 


There is a woodcut of the maiden on sig. A 4". In his preface ‘“‘To 
his especiall freind, Master Ed. Harc. Merchant in London,” the anony- 
mous author says, — 


“So it is (that beeing certified of a matter beyond all naturall reason 
wonderfull) that at this instant is to be seene at the towne of Glabbich in 
the Dukedome of Gulische neare vnto Colaine, from whence I departed not 
beleeuing the straunge report of many my good frends, till mine eyes had 
assured my heart, of that which mine eares coulde not perswade it vnto 

I haue sent you the names and dwelling places of diuers our country- 

men, that inhabite in and about London, who saw what I did see, wondered 
as I did, and will witnesse on their oathes the truth of what I write. Besides 
I haue sent you the Towne seale to a certificate of the truth, signed by the 
Magistrates.” 
The names of six Englishmen are given [sig. B2—B3]; and then 
follows the letter from ‘‘John Stambe, William Hertzigh, Herman at 
Stappen, and Iohn Spangen, with the rest of the magistrates of the 
Citie of Glabbich in the dukedome of Gulische.”” The most important 
passage in the pamphlet runs thus : — 


[Sig. B] One John Iohans, and Mary his wife, dwelling in the village of 
Wincklen, being people of honest report had a daughter called Veit[k]en 
Iohans, who from the feast of holimesse in the year 1593 to this very instant 
hath neuer receiued any kind of sustenaunce, nor done those necessary 
workes of nature which euery creature naturally is forced to, yet is shee 
faire, of a very good complection, and to all mens seeming of perfit health. 
Her parentes by no meanes can yeeld reason of this her strange kind of life, 
but doe confesse shee hath eaten, drunke, and done as other children haue. 
Onely this they say, that in Anno 1593 shee had a very greeuous sicknesse, 
and vpon the reco-[sig. BY]uery she fed but little, and daily lesse and lesse, 
till at length indeed shee tooke not any food: the last of any, being as I 
before said, vpon holimesse day Anno 1593. At the first her parents gest 
it to arise from sullennesse or wantonesse, but neither stripes nor entreaty 
could since make her take any siusenance [sic]: but what beyond compasse 
of all mannes reason God inwardly nourisheth her withall. 


VII. JANE BALAN (1603). 


A | True and admirable Historie, | of a Mayden of Confolens, in the 
Pro- | uince of Poictiers : that for the space of three | yeeres and more 
hath liued, and yet doth, / vvithout receiuing either meate | or drinke. | 
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Of whom, his Matestie in person | hath had the view, and, (by his 
commaund) | his best and chiefest Phisitians, haue tryed all / meanes, 
to find, whether this fast & abstinence | be by deceit or no./... At 
London, / Printed by I. Roberts, and are to be sold / at his house 
in Barbican. Anno / Dom. 1603. [102 pages. British Museum, 
press-marks Huth 86 and C.40.b.50. This book is a translation 
from the French of Lescarbot by Anthony Munday, and, curiously 
enough, has complimentary verses from the pen of Thomas Dekker.] 


[Fol. 8] I find it not so strange, as an example now to be made, of a thing 
very rare, & almost incredible, happening within our owne quarters of 
Poictu: to wit, the fast or abstinence of a maiden of Confolans, (or Con- 
[fol. 8’]flans,) who for the space of 3. yeres, and euen till this day, hath 
liued, & doth, without any bodily foode & sustenaunce. 

This Maiden is about 14. yeeres of age, and named Jane Balan, her 
Father John Balan, a Locksmith, and her Mother Laurencia Chambella: 
her stature is answerable to her age, somewhat Country-like of behauiour, 
a natiue of the Towne of Confolans, vpon the Riuer of Vienna, in the con- 
fines of Limosin, and also of Poictu. In the eleuenth yeere of her age, being 
seazed on by a continuall Feauer, the 16. day of Februarie, 1599. shee hath 
since then been assailed with the accesse of diuers other sicknesses: and 
beyond all the rest, with a continuall casting or vomiting, for the space of 
20. dayes together. The Feauer hauing somewhat left her, she grew to be 
speechlesse and continued so 28. dayes, [fol. 9] without the deliuerie of any 
one word: at the end of which time, she came to her selfe againe, and spake 
as she had done before (sauing that her words were full of feare, and voide 
of good sence.) Nowe came vppon her a weaknes, and benumming of all 
her sences and bodilie moouings, that beneath the head, in such sort, that 
Oesophagus it selfe, (beeing that part of the stomack, which serues as con- 
duct for passage of meate and drink, into that which we terme the little 
belly) being dissolu’d, it lost the force attractiue. Since which time, coulde 
not any one perswade this Mayden (in any manner) to eate, albeit they 
made trial, to haue her but suck or lick meats delicate, fruits, and sweet 
things, agreeable to such young yeeres. Notwithstanding, the vse & motion 
of her members, came to her againe about sixe months after: except in one 
hippe, on which side yet [fol. 9”] she goes with some difficultie. One onely 
impotencie remaineth to her, that she cannot swallow or let down any 
thing, for she altogether loathes and abhors mightily, both meates & drinks. 

In this time (a thing most strange) the inferiour part of the belly, by 
little & little is in such maner grown leane, and dried vp in her, as downe 
from her sides, and so along to her nauill, there remaineth nothing of the 
belly which shee had before. There is only in this place (or in sted thereof, 
to wit, vnder the apncient belly, where we may say it hath bin) a Cartilage 
or gristle, hanging pointed down from *thorax, or sternum, after the maner 
of an eaues or penthouse, which throwes off from the building, all the water 
that falls on the top or couerture. Here-hence, and from the points of 
these bastard-sides, the skinne vnderneath dooth suffer [fol. 10] great paine 


*‘*That part of the breast where the ribs meete and ioyne together” [marginal note]. 
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and feeling, both of extension and diuolsion, as may easily be perceiued by 
the moanes which the Maide herselfe maketh. From thence comes it, that 
all the muscles, intestines, bowels, & other parts of the belly, being with- 
drawne and annihiled by want of foode: one would iudge that they had 
bin rackt or rent away, at least, there remaineth nothing but the lappings 
& filaments, for all the fleshie substance, which filled those parts there, are 
perished and gon. 

As concerning the other parts of her bodie, it behoueth much more, that 
there should be an aunswerable diminution: yet she hath a large breast, 
the paps pretie and round: her armes & thighes fleshie, her face also in- 
different round, but brownish: her lippes somewhat red: her tongue (indeed) 
drawne inward a little, but yet her words prompt and [fol. 10°] readie: her 
head couered with haire of good length, for her nailes and haire, they do 
encrease, in each meet part of the body. There comes not any excrement 
from her, her belly yeelds no ordure, neither doth any vrine at all passe 
from her bladder, or is the matrixe impeached by her menstruall flowers. 
Her head is not charged with filth or dandriffe, but shewes it selfe verie 
sound and well, as well in the exteriour part of the skinne, as in the inward 
organes of sence: for neither dooth her nose or eares render any excrements, 
onlie from her mouth comes a little spettle, and sometimes from her eyes 
issues a few teares. 

The whole body ouer, yeelds no sweat at all, but we, and such as haue 
touched her, doe find all her skinne to be colde and dry, and not heated or 
chafed by any moouing, (except the arme-pits, & those parts which [fol. 11] 
neighbor neer to the hart) yet doth shee trauaile about the house, goe to 
the market for victuals; sweepe the house; spinne at her wheele; reele off 
her quill; and giues herselfe (as any other) to all seruiceable offices in a 
familie, & seemes as if shee were not defectiue, in any part of sence, or 
mouing of her bodie. 





VIII. EVE FLIEGEN (1611). 


(a) The Protestants and Iesuites vp in | Armes in Gulicke-land. | Also, / 
A true and wonderfull relation of a Dutch mai-/ den (called Eue 
Fliegen of Meurs in the County of | Meurs) who being now (this present 
yeare) 36 yeares / of age, hath fasted for the space of 14 yeares, con- / 
firmed by the testimony of persons, both Honou- / rable and worshipfull, 
(as well English, as Dutch. / Truely translated according to the Dutch 
Coppy./ [A wood-cut of the maid, labeled “EVA VLIEGE.”] 
Imprinted at London for Nicholas Bourne, 1611. [12 pp.]! 


1 This pamphlet (shelf-mark A 4° P. 46) was one of the first works received at the 





Bodleian as a result of Sir Thomas Bodley’s agreement with the Stationers’ Company. 
I am indebted to Miss B. G. Madan for assistance in finding it. It was licensed as the 
work of Thomas Wood on Aug. 24, 1611. Another copy, entitled The Protestants and 
Iesuites together by the eares in Gulickeland, etc., was sold to the London book-firm of 
Ellis for four pounds, five shillings, at the 1917 sale of the Huth Library (see Sotheby's 
Catalogue of the Huth Collection, Sixth Portion, 1917, p. 1697), but this firm is unable 


to tell me of the disposition since made of the pamphlet. The present exact reprint 
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[P. 1] Laus Deo this 27 of Iuly Anno 
1611 stilo magnae Brytanniae. 


The Letter. 


Beloued Brother: many hearty commendations, &c. I haue sent vnto 
you the picture and liuely description of a Dutch maiden, drawn out of 
Dutch colours, & put into English. The Dutch coppy comes along with it, 
which I haue translated, as well to giue you testimony of my brotherly 
affection towards you, as to haue my Countreymen in England acquainted 
with so miraculous a power of Gods worke on so weake a creature, therby 
the more to magnifie his glory. If the newes of this be not as yet come to 
London, I wish you to send it to the Presse. It is not to be doubted but 
that a relation so fresh and vn-common, wil be acceptable to our Nation, 
to whom Newes are most welcome I know. To confirme the truth hereof, 
my Lord Generall, with many other noble Gentlemen, are worthy witnesses, 
who both know this maiden, & haue seene her. The report is new and 
lately published: If it had bin possible to haue gotten meanes (by a [p. 2] 
messenger) sooner to haue sent it to you, it had sooner come to your hands. 
But as it is, I pray receiue it, & with it, a second Newes, as fresh in the 
mouthes of all men, and fuller of construction, by reason of an expected 
Euent thereof, to breake into a warres. And that isin Aken, within a dozen 
miles of Gulicke: which I pray you likewise to publish to the common view. 


The Dutch Coppy of the _ relation 
of Eue Fliegen of Meurs in the County of 
Meurs, a maiden (now aged 36 yeares) who 
hath neither eate nor drunke, any manner 
of Sustenance, by the space of 14 yeares, 
translated into English as followeth. 


The Omnipotent Creator of the world, hath not in times past onely 
expressed the glory of his power, in his wonderfull composition, framing 
and presenting to the eye of Man all sorts of creatures, both in heauen, 
earth, and the waters: But euen now at this day, is the same his miraculous 
hand working still. Amongst infinite nnmbers [sic] of which his excellent 
peeces, abie to hold man in astonishment, this of a Maiden is well worthy 
of admiration, of whom (because the true body and shape cannot in sub- 
stance bee sent vp and downe the world) this picture or counterfeit (so 
neere as words can [p. 3] expresse her) shewes her drawne to the life. 

This Maiden (by name Eue Fliegen) liues at this present within the towne 
of Meurs, she was borne in the yeare of our Lord 1575, within a little 
[sic] of that towne at a place called Fliegen-house, wherupon she takes 
her name: of meane and very poore parents. So that in her yonger dayes 
(they being not able to maintaine her) she was compelled to keepe swine 
for the country people, enduring (by that hard course of life) the bitternesse 
of much hunger, as she her selfe confesseth. 
includes the first eight and a quarter pages, which deal only with Eve Fliegen. Pages 
9-12 are devoted to the Protestant-Jesuit affray mentioned on the title-page. 
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Liuing in this extremity of misery, she often (so well as she could, seeing 
no other wayes nor hope of comfort) made earnest prayers to God, that he 
would take pitty of her wretchednes, and relieue her, from that daily hunger, 
by which her body was tormented & consumed: her prayers were heard, 
according to her request: And such compassion tooke the Almighty of her 
miseries that in the yeare 1594, her desire of feeding, which in former times 
she had, grew to be faint, & very small. Insomuch that euery 2, 3 & 4 
daies, she tooke little sustenance or none at all. From the 4 day she began 
voluntarily to fast til the zo day & so did forbeare, or rather had no stomacke 
to meate, the space of fourteene dayes together, which abstenence of hers 
grew in the end end [sic] to such a custome, that shee vtterly refused the 
tast either of meate or drinke, and in that manner hath her body (by Gods 
prouidence) bene preserued euer since the yeare of our Lord [p. 4] 1597 to 
this present yeare 16117 (being full 74. yeares) This strange wonder con- 
tinuing thus long, drew not onely many people to see her, but also many 
tryals to be put vpon her, amongst which, this was one, In the yeare 1599, 
the Noble Countesse of Meurs with her waiting Gentlewoman, hauing 
brought this Eve Fliegen into a garden, with much importunity to haue her 
eate somewhat, so preuailed that shee plucked a cherry and tasted it, and 
had no sooner eaten it downe, but that the Lady with her seruants were in 
feare shee would there presently haue dyed, shee fell into so sodaine and 
violent passion of an extreme sickenesse: in the which she continued a long 
time, but in the end with much ado recouered her health. Within a yeare 
after the said Eve falling againe into a greater sickenes, it was held fit (by 
the opinion of Docters) to haue her drinke a spoonefull or two of the thin 
whey, which comes from Buttermilke, being sodden: shee made offer to 
tast it, but could by no meanes take it downe. At another time of sicknes, 
shee her selfe thought she could sup the broth of a chicken, but no more 
then a spoonefull being offered to her, shee fell into a more extreme fit of 
sickenes then before, so that finding her body afflicted by these tryals, shee 
vtterly abandoned the vse of any food, or nourishment, by the full space 
now of 14 yeares. In all which time, through no disposition of the season 
or time of the yeare, hath shee bene seene or knowne either to complaine 
of thirst or hun- [p. 5] ger: yet vntill her age of 20 or 22 yeares, shee tooke 
her food (where by her labour or other honest meanes it could be gotten) 
as other people commonly vse to do. 

This her forbearance to take the due nourishment that should maintaine 
life, hath brought her body to a weaknes, and her face to an exceeding 
palenes. 

She saith that euery second day an exceeding cleere light shineth round 
about her body; the common light or brightnes of the day, being nothing 
comparable to it: which light when she beholdeth and (as she saith) feeleth 
shining vpon her, she hath likewise a feeling on her tongue of a strange and 
extraordinary delicate sweetnes, the moisture of which strengthens her (to 
her seeming) for her eies can behold no other thing but only that perfect 
and vnusuall light. 

The Preacher of Meurs (by name, Conradus Felthnijsen) could not along 
time be perswaded that this was truth, which hee heard reported of this 
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maiden: to giue therefore not onely content to himselfe, but satisfaction 
in this matter to others his friends, who were of his beleefe likewise, he 
tooke the said Eue (being come to heare the euening Sermon) home with 
him to his owne house, & there kept her in a chamber by the space of 13 
daies, watched day and night by sundry other persons his friends, candles 
burning euery night, and she neuer being suffered to be alone without com- 
pany the space of one minute, in all which time shee neuer tasted [p. 6] 
foode, and (at the end of 13 daies and nights) being demanded whether she 
where [sic] then either hungry or thirsty, she answered no: so that the 
Preacher now hauing by the experience of his owne eyes, found out that 
which he could not before beleeue, is now inforced with admiration to 
acknowledge to be true. To whose testimony, a thousand persons (both 
honourable and of other condition) can witnesse, and there is she liuing at 
this day, in the towne of Meurs to be seene, and spoken with daily and 
hourely, & her manner of liuing being obserued with the narrowest eyes, & 
seuerest circumspection, so that it is impossible, she should be an impostor 
or deluder: and the better to confirme the truth of this, a worthy Magistrate 
of the same towne hath giuen liberall and ample approbation to certaine 
Citties, & to seuerall persons of worth, with his certificate and the seale of 
the towne thereunto annexed: if all these testimonies of her, cannot per- 
swade and win credit to our report, the maiden (of whom it is made) is yet 
to be seene, in the towne of Meurs. Nor shall it be amisse, the better to 
strengthen this short discourse, to set downe in a few lines more what some 
histories of our present times do mention of persons who in the like manner 
haue fasted long (beyond the ordinary strength & custome of mans body) 
and liued (as this maiden does now) without eating. 

Franciscus Citesius (Doctor in the vniuersity at Poitiers) witnesseth (in 
his booke written in [p. 7] Lattine & imprinted at Montpellier in Anno 1602) 
that for certaine yeares, one Catherine of Colberghen liued in Spires 7 yeares 
together, without meate or drinke. Also within the town of Conflans in 
France lying vpon the borders of Limosin vpon the riuer Vien, A Smith (by 
name, John Balam) begot of his wife (Lucrece Chambelle) in the yeare 1588, 
a daughter named Jone Balam, who for the space of two yeares, did neither 
eate or drinke, in publication of which wonder, that famons [sic] and 
eloquent Doctor, Jacobus Viuerius wrote certaine verses, which are thus 
Englished. 


How many wonders great before our eies appeares, 

Whereof no reason firme to you can shewed be. 

Behold, a maid in health, indures a womans yeares 

Twise 12 moneths long to fast, for sustenance none takes she. 


The Lords and neighbours there, to her had good regard, 
That dwelt in Conflans towne, on that Vientsh fare. 

No meate nor drinke in all that time so long she mard, 
Her throate so narrow was, her victuals she did spare. 


Full strange it was to see, her belly was so flat, 
The passages were shut, no entrance there was found, 
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She voyded nothing forth, nothing at all she ate, 
Her priuy parts were cleane, thence nothing fel to ground, 


But yet she speakes, she sighs, she goes, she feeles I know, 
Mine eies are witnes sure, hereof you need not doubt: 
Which wondrous work doth teach, that nature here below 
By God alone is rul’d, who gouernes all about. 


To whom all things that were, or euer yet shall be, 

Must stoope their lofty tops, their heads also must bend, 
Whose wisdom, might & power, 0 man doth teach to thee. 
To praise his name for aye: And so I make an end. 


[P. 8] Ouer the picture of the maiden in the Dutch 
Coppy, stood these Lattine verses, viz. 
Meursae haec (quam Cernis) decies ter, sexq[ue] peregit 
Annos, bis septem prorsus non vescitur Annis. 
Nec potat, sic sola sedet, sic pallida vitam. 
Ducit, & exigui se oblectat floribus Horti. 


Thus Englished. 


This Maid (of Meurs) hath thirty sixe yeares spent, 
Fourteene of which she tooke no nourishment, 
Thus pale and wan shee sits (sad and alone) 


A garden is all she loues to looke vpon. 


The Letter. 


Beloued Brother, if you call to remembrance my former letters (written 
vnto you about the beginning of September 1605) you shall find in them, 
a report of this Maiden of Meurs, who at y® time had fasted but eight 
yeares: which report I know you very sleightly entertained, and as I thinke, 
thought it fabulous and vntrue: But before that time, and euer since, her 
manner of liuing hath beene so narrowly looked into, that I am now my 
selfe thoroughly perswaded to beleeue it, because not onely I, but thousands 
besides, haue seene her, & can testify with mee. None of the Princes of 
Germany, nor any Noblemen or Gentlemen of England, trauelling neere 
that way, but haue bene eye-witnesses of what I write to you, concerning 
her, many at this present in the English Court haue seene her. His ex- 
cellency (Graue Maurice) who is Earle of Meurs, neuer commeth into the 
Towne, but he makes her one of his [p. 9] guests, yet she eateth not[h]ing 
at all. Thus much of this wonder. Now for Gulicke-newes [which fills 
pp. 9-12]. 
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(b) Of a maide nowe dwelling at the towne of meurs in dutchland, that 
hath not taken any foode this 16 yeares, and is not yet neither hungry 
nor thirsty; the which maide hath lately beene presented to the lady 
elizabeth, the king’s daughter of england. This song was made by 
the maide her selfe, and now translated into english. To the Tune of 
Th{e] ladie’s fall [a ballad of nineteen eight-line stanzas published 
froma MS. in Andrew Clark’s “Shirburn Ballads” (1907), pp. 55-59]. 


This extremely clever piece of ballad-journalism speaks well for the 
enterprise of the Jacobean press in taking advantage of “timely” 
subjects of interest; but it has no authority, and hence adds nothing 
of importance to the maid’s biography. The writer followed Wood’s 
pamphlet fairly closely, and assumed that his readers were familiar 
enough with it not to need to be told the name of the maiden. In 
the ballad Miss Fliegen relates her own story, remarking that 


‘“‘Full sixteene yeares are past and gone 
since last I tasted foode,”’ 
which she disdains, 


“For daily in my hand I beare 
a pleasant smelling flower, 
Which to maintaine me safe in health 
hath still the blessed power.” 


Eve’s ability to live on the scent of flowers is suggested by the Latin 
verses which adorned her portrait in the Dutch copy, but is not 
specifically mentioned in the pamphlet. The ballad-writer lives up to 
the traditions of his profession when he gratuitously interprets this 
abstinence from food as a warning 


That belly-gods and drunkards all 
might hereby take good heede 

How they their unsuffised mawes 
doe daily stuffe and feede. 


Eve also informs us that a Countess who was visiting her, after many 
vain attempts at persuading her to take food, plucked a cherry, 


“And vnawares the one of them 
into my mouth she threw. 


The iuyce there-of I tasted straight, 
which downe my body past, 

Whereby into a deadly swound 
I sodainely was cast: 

Where, if good meanes had not beene made 
by phisicke cuning cure 

I neuer had recouered more, 

but there had died most sure.” 
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Wood’s translation had said that all English noblemen and gentlemen 
who happened to be near Meurs called to see the miraculous maiden. 
The ballad-writer ingeniously took advantage of this statement to 
represent that the Prince Palgrave and the Princess Elizabeth, who 
had recently been married, were among her callers, and that the 
Princess had graciously made gifts to her. No surer way of arousing 
interest among English readers could have been devised, and the 
ballad no doubt helped to spread the fame of the fasting maiden 
throughout England. 


(c) The Pourtrayture of Eua Fliegen the Miraculous Mayd that liued at 
muers in cleueland without Food aetat.4o . . . and are to besould in 
Popes head Ally by Georg Humble [a print reproduced as the frontis- 
piece to Andrew Clark’s “Shirburn Ballads’’ }]. 


This portrait bears no resemblance whatever to that given in Thomas 
Wood’s 1611 pamphlet : the latter was presumably copied from a 
Dutch original which had some claim to authenticity; the former is 
purely fanciful. So, too, the explanation here given of the reasons 
that led to Eve’s prolonged fast is taken from the realm of fancy : 
her stepmother begrudged her food, and, in answer to Eve’s prayers, 
God enabled her to dispense with bodily sustenance. 


“"Twas I that pray'’d I neuer might eate more 
(Cause my stepmother grutched mee my food): 
Whether on flowers I fed; as I had store: 

Or on a dew, that euery morinng [sic] stood 
Like honey on my lips, full seauenteene yeare 
This is a truth, if you the truth will heare.” 


If Eve was forty at the time when this portrait was made, she 
should have given the duration of her “admirable feasting”’ as eigh- 
teen years! 

The writer of a ballad of “Strange Newes from Brotherton in 
Yorke-shire”’ (circa 1648) — preserved in the Manchester Free Refer- 
ence Library — accepted Eve’s explanation in principle, referring to 
her thus : — 

The German Maid likewise, 
to mainfest [sic] Gods power, 
Her friends not able her to keepe, 
preseru’d was by a flower. 

1 Miss B. G. Madan has kindly informed me that the print was purchased by the 
Oxford University Press in 1907 from the London book-firm of Ellis, in whose Catalogue 
of Rare Portraits, for 1907, it was Lot 238, priced at £1. 10s. There is another portrait of 
Eve Fliegen in Henry Wilson and James Caulfield’s Book of Wonderful Characters (1869), 
Pp. 249. 
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(d) Sir William Brereton’s Travels in Holland (ed. Edward Hawkins), 
p. 58. (Chetham Society.) 


On June 12, 1634, Brereton went ‘‘to a house called Dole-hoofe”’ 
in Amsterdam, where there was a collection of wax figures (chiefly of 
the nobility) that foreshadowed Mme. Tussaud’s. Eve's figure was 
among them: “Here also the picture in wax of the Maid of Meure, 
who is reported to have lived fifteen years without meat.” ! 

Eve Fliegen may also be the person referred to (but compare the 
work of Lentulus mentioned in Section I, footnote2) in the following 
note in William Lithgow’s “The Totall Discourse, Of the Rare Ad- 
uentures,”’ etc. (1632, Pt. 8, p. 347), although the proper nouns do not 
agree with the usual story : — 


Here in the Canton of Bierne neere to Vrbs, wee went and saw a young 
Woman, who then had neyther eate, nor drunke, nor yet excremented for 
thirteene yeares, being truely qualified by her Parents, Friends, & Physitians, 
and other Visitors. She was alwayes Bed fast, and so extenuated, that her 
Anatomised body carryed nought but Sinew, skin, and bones, yet was she 
alwayes mindefull of God. And the yeare after this time, her body returned 
agayne to the naturall vigour, in appetite and all things: and married a 
husband, bearing two children, dying in the fifth yeare thereafter. 


IX. A FASTING WOMAN IN WESTMORELAND (1661). 


James Crosseley’s Diary and Correspondence of Dr. John Worthington, 
1: 340f. (Chetham Society.) 


[In a letter, dated June 24, 1661, to Samuel Hartlib, Worthington 
enclosed the following account, which was written at Kendal on May 
28 of that year : —] 

“The woman (who is about a mile from this town) about fifteen years 
since buried a child whom she dearly loved, and returning home, expressed 
her discontent in these words, [That God had now done his worst to her 
that he could.}] She continued well a good while after; but within a year 
she fell into a deep melancholy, which brought her into that condition 
wherein she now lies; and in which she hath continued fourteen years. [| 
went about a year since to see her; and had this account of her, besides 

1 ** Rondoletius from the history of Hermolans Barbarus, tels us of a Priest (of whom 
one of the Popes had the custody) that lived forty yeares upon meer aire. As also of a 
maide in France, and another in Germany, that for diverse yeares together did feed on 
nothing but this: Nay, hee affirmes that hee himselfe had seene one, who lived till ten 
yeares of age without any other nourishment. You may find most of these, and some 
other examples to this purpose, gathered together by Mendoca Viridar. lib. 4. Prob. 23, 
24."’ ‘‘Mendoca reckons up divers strange relations. As that of Epimenides, who is 
storied to have slept 75 yeeares. And another of a rusticke in Germany, who being ac- 
cidentally covered with a hay-ricke, slept there for all autumne, and the winter following, 
without any nourishment.’’ — JOHN WILKINS, A Discourse Concerning A New World, 
1640, I : 223, 226 f. 
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what mine own eyes informed me of her. She eats not anything, only 2 or 
3 spoonfuls of milk each day before twelve a clock; (for after that hour she 
will eat nothing.) She hath no evacuations. Her body is much worn 
(except her face, which is somewhat fleshy and fresh) and as cold as clay. 
She moves not ordinarily, but as she is moved by others. Yet twice she 
leapt out of bed, and was met out of the chamber upon her hands and feet; 
which was occasioned the one time by an extraordinary noise of an hue and 
cry passing by; and the other time by a sudden breaking in of light, the 
curtain of the window falling down. When I was with her, one took her 
by the hand, and she endeavoured to bite him. She sometimes groans 
much. There is an unpleasing smell comes from her; yet not so bad as 
might be expected. They have formerly had physitians, and (lest any 
means should be wanting, right or wrong) popish priests and conjurers; 
who have told them, ’tis a mere corps kept in its form by the power of the 
devil; and that it may continue so till Domes-day. I have advised her 
husband to take 2 or 3 physitians, and make what observations they can 
of her, and send them to some eminent physitians in London, &c., for their 
judgment of her, and their advice about her.”’ 


[In his reply Hartlib said, “‘ Your strange story is very remarkable, 
and deserves to be put amongst the illustrious providences.”” Worth- 
ington mentions the woman again in his “ Diary”’ (1: 345 f., 353).] 


X. MARTHA TAYLOR (1668). 


(a) New News from Darby-shire./ Or The / Wonder of Wonders. | 
Being a perfect and true Relation of the | handy work of Almighty God 
shown | upon the body of one Martha Taylor a- / bout a mile or some- 
thing more from | Backwel in Darby-shire, hard by a Pasture / com- 
monly called Hadin Pasture, this | Maid as it hath pleased the Lord, 
she hath | fasted fifty three weeks, taking in neither | meat nor drink, 
nor any thing to support / nature as hath been attested by the Gen- | try 
in Darby shire as also by many persons / set to watch her by the order 
of the | Earl of Devon-shire . . . Written by me T. Robins B. of D. a 
well / wisher to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, Oct. / 13. 1668. / London. 
Printed for T.P. at the three / Bibles on London-Bridge. [16 pp., 
8°. Bodleian, shelf-mark Wood 487(7).] 


“eé 


. . All that is done unto her, her mother anointeth her lips with 
a feather and spring water, by reason of the hotness of her breath.” 
Fasting certainly did not agree with her, for as “for her person and 
complexion she is worn away so bare that she hath very smal left on 
her but skin and bone, she hath no belly to be seen, for her intrails 
are dried up insomuch that you may see her back bone through the 
skin of her belly, nothing she can be likened to but the picture of 
death.”” The names of twenty maids who were set to watch her and 
who were thoroughly convinced that she ate and drank nothing 
are given. 
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(b) A Discourse upon Prodigious | Abstinence : | Occasioned | By the 
Twelve Moneths Fasting / Of | Martha Taylor, / The Famed Derby- 
shire | Damosell : | Proving That without any Miracle, the Texture | 
of Humane Bodies may be so altered, / that Life may / be long Con- 
tinued without the supplies of | Meat & Drink . . . By John Rey- 
nolds./ HHumbly offered to the / Royall Society. [1669, 4°, sigs. 
A-F? in fours. Bodleian, shelf-mark Wood B 35 (26); Harvard 
College Library.] 

This book contains dozens of references to fasting persons, from 
Moses to Martha Taylor, and should be consulted ! by those who are 
interested in the subject. It concludes with ‘‘a short Narrative 
receiv’d since I began this Discourse, from a person of known ingenuity 
and honesty,” in which we are informed [sig. E 4°] that Miss Taylor 
“hath been diligently watch’d by Physitians, Surgeons, and other 
persons, for at least a fortnight together, by the appointment of the 
Noble Earl of Devon; as is already publish’d by Mr. Robins B. of D. 
that is, Ballad-maker of Darby, whose Ballad (they say) doth much 


2 


excell his Book.’’* It is a pity that this ballad has not survived. 


XI. JANE STRETTON (1669). 


The Hartfordshire Wonder Or Strange News from Ware. Being an exact 
and true Relation of one Jane Stretton the Daughter of Thomas Stretton 
of Ware in the County of Herts, who hath been visited in a strange 
kind of manner by extraordinary and unusual fits, her abstaining from 
sustenance for the space of 9 Months, being haunted by Imps or Devils 
in the form of several Creatures here described, the Parties adjudged of 
all by whom she was thus tormented and the occasion thereof, with 
many other remarkable things taken from her own mouth and confirmed 
by credible witnesses . . . London : Printed for J. Clark at the Bible 
and Harp, West Smith-Field, near the Hospital Gate, 1669. [Re- 
printed with an Introductory Note by W. B. Gerish. Bishop’s 
Stortford. 1908. 15 pp. For what is apparently a different and a 
later edition, see Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Handbook to Early Popular Literature”’ 
(1867), p. 268.] 

Jane Stretton was born at Ware on June 24, 1649. In the year 
1667 or 1668 her father insulted ‘“‘a Cunning Man, or Wizard or 
Fortune teller,” who in revenge afflicted the girl with dreadful epileptic 
fits. After one of these fits for ‘6 months space she neither eat 
anything nor voided any excrements” [p. 12]. “The time that she 

1 It was reprinted in 1809 in the Harleian Miscellany, 4 : 43 ff. 

2 If this explanation is not wholly sarcastic or fanciful, it is of some interest to students 
of ballads; for a well-known ballad-writer named Thomas Robins, usually signing himself 
“T. R.,”” composed, among others, a large number of the Robin Hood ballads that F. J. 


Child printed. 
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began to be thus strangely tortured is Michaelmas last was twelve 
months, during which time if we seriously consider every particular 
we shall hardly find her parallel, viz., her extraordinary tortures by 
swelling sometimes and other pains, her abstinency from all food, for 
about 9 months, save only some few liquid Meats, impossible in 
human reason to have preserved life, her being haunted with Frogs, 
Mice, Toads and the like,” etc. [p. 14]. 

The author, M.J. (his initials are signed to the preface), refers to 
the case of Martha Taylor, which he considers no more remarkable 
than this of Jane Stretton. The editor, Gerish, in his introduetory 
note, mentions various cases of real or supposed fasting from the time 
of Plato to 1906. His introduction would have to be consulted care- 
fully if one were attempting to write a monograph on miraculous 
fasts, and perhaps a mention of hunger strikes of as late a date as 
1920 would also be demanded.! 


XII. REBECCA SMITH (1671). 


R. Plot’s The Natural History of Oxford-shire, 1677, Chap. VIII, § 11, 

pp. 196-197. 

Yet a much stranger accident than that befel one Rebeckah Smith, the 
Servant-maid of one Thomas White of Minster Lovel, who being of a robust 
constitution, though she seldom eat flesh (it scarce agreeing with her) and 
above 50 years of age; after she came from the Communion on Palm-sunday, 
April 16. Anno. 1671. was taken with such a dryness in her throat, that 
she could not swallow her spittle, nor any thing else to supply the decays 
of nature: and in this case she continued without eating or drinking, to the 
amazement of all, for about ten weeks, viz. to the 29 of June, being both 
St. Peters, and Witney-fair day: by which time being brought very low, 
her master enquired and found out a person who gave him an Amulet, (for 
it was supposed she was bewitch'd) against this evil; after the application 
whereof, within two or three days time (though I dare not suppose there 
was any dependence between the medecin and disease) she first drank a little 
water, then warm broaths in small quantities at a time, and nothing else 
till Palm-sunday again twelve months after, when she began to eat bread and 
other food again as formerly she had done, and is now about the age of 
sixty, and still living at the same place ready to testifie the truth of the thing, 
as well as Tho. White and his wife, who were all that lived in the house with 
her, and will confidently assert (for they carefully observed) that they do 
not believe she ever took any thing in those ten weeks time, nor any thing 

1 The New York Times for July 16, 1922, printed a despatch from Nala, Ky., about a 
certain William Rice who had fasted 61 days. ‘Rice declares he received food from a 
‘spiritual fountain’ and says he is tempted constantly by Satan to make use of earthly 
sustenance. He drinks considerable quantities of water. Rice asserts he was told by 
God in a vision that he should show his neighbors that they should make personal sacrifices 


if they expect heavenly reward.” 
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more all the year following but what was above-mentioned: wherein I 
think they may the rather be credited, because there was never any advantage 
made of this wonder, which argues it clear of all juggle or design. 


XIII. GILBERT JACKSON (1719). 


Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, 31 (1719) : 

28-30. 

Here Patrick Blair, M.D., F.R.S., submits an affidavit signed by 
four persons about a Scotch boy, Gilbert Jackson, who fasted from 
June 10, 1716, to June 9, 1719. ‘“‘Ever since he has taken a little 
Food, but so very little, that a Halfpenny Loaf serves him eight 
Days. . . . he is now [December 26, 1719] in pretty good Health, but 
still wants the use of one of his Limbs.” 


XIV. JANET MACLEOD (1776). 


Philosophical Transactions, 67 (1777) : I-II. 


Dr. Mackenzie, Physician at New Tarbot, contributed to the Royal 
Society an account of the four years’ fast of Janet MacLeod,! a woman 
of thirty-three years then living in the shire of Ross. Epileptic fits 
had caused her loss of appetite, but in October, 1772, she “recovered 
and ate and drank.’’ The names of eight witnesses enforce the truth 
of Mackenzie’s contribution to science. 


XV. ANN MOORE (1810). 


(a) A / faithful relation / of the | wonderful and extraordinary / absti- 
nence | of | ANN MOORE, | of Tutbury, Staffordshire, / who / for near- 
ly three years / has, / and still continues, / to / Live without any kind 
of food, | to which are added, {| Moral Reflections and Observations. | 
Published by her request./ Derby :/ printed by C. Wilkins, in the 
Queen-Street./ Entered at Stationers’ Hall./ 1810. [28 pp. 
There is a copy of this book at Harvard. I own another.] 


In addition to the story of Ann’s fasting, this book includes the 
names of ‘117 persons who composed the Watch”’ on her, a letter 
from the “Medical and Physical Journal,” an ‘“‘account [of Estrid Jon, 
of Skara, West Gothland, who fasted from 1703 to 1710] sent by the 
Bishop of Skara to the Bishop of Bristol, in the year, 1710, and copied 
from the British Magazine for Sept. 1746,” some “ recent observations” 
concerning Ann, some ‘‘Remarks on Temperance,’’ and the “ Moral 
Reflections and Observations.” 


‘ 


” 


1 On a fasting woman called Katherine M'Leod (of Kincardine, Rosshire) see Thomas 
Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, 1776, 2:391. She and ‘‘Janet’’ may have been identical: 
I have not gone into the matter. Cf. XV (0), p. 376. 
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(b) A / faithful relation | of / ANN MOORE, / of Tutbury, Stafford- 
shire, | who | for nearly four years, | has, and still continues, | To Live 
without any Kind of Food,/to which are added, / reflections and 
observations. /| Published by her request, / the fourth edition. /.. . 
Birmingham, / Printed and published by R. Peart and Co. 38 Bull- 
Street. / Entered at Stationers-Hall./ 1811. [Harvard, British 
Museum. ] 


This book contains about the same matter as (a), with the addition 
of some “‘ Extraordinary Relations”’ copied from Plot’s ‘‘Staffordshire,”’ 
Ames’s “Typographical Antiquities,’”” and Pennant’s ‘Tour in Scot- 
land.” From Plot come the stories of Cecily de Rygeway, John Scot, 
and Mary Vaughton of Wigginton; from Ames, a maiden of Confolens 
in Poictiers; from Pennant, Katherine McLeod. All of these persons 
except Mary Vaughton have been mentioned in my notes. 


(c) A / full exposure / of | ANN MOORE, | the pretended | fasting wo- 
man | of | Tutbury./ Third edition, with additions./ London : / 
printed for the author; / and sold by Robert Baldwin, Paternoster- 
Row, /and T. Wayte, High-Street, Burton-upon-Trent./ Price 
One Shilling. / 1813. [30 pp. There are copies at Harvard and 
the New York Public Library.] 

In 1807 Ann Moore announced publicly that she lived without 
food. She succeeded in convincing many of her townspeople who were 
set to watch her, and books like those named above spread her fame 
through England and America. In April, 1813, a committee composed 
of scientists and doubting Thomases was formed to watch her. They 
easily detected her imposture, and on the ninth day of the watch Ann 
was forced to admit it. On May 4 she signed a confession of her 
fraud, being then sixty-four years of age. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY. 
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“The Saucy Arethusa.” 


“THE SAUCY ARETHUSA.” 
BY HOWARD J. SAVAGE. 


In September, 1920, Langdon Warner, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
director of the Pennsylvania Museum, purchased from an American 
dealer for his private collection a manuscript volume! of some one 
hundred pages, bound in parchment, and containing various notes 
evidently made by a student of navigation, some poems, and a drawing 
in colors of a Barbary corsair. It was this drawing which first at- 
tracted Mr. Warner’s attention. But upon examination he found 
that the notes included what appeared to be the logs of two voyages 
on English warships at the period of the American Revolution, and 
the solutions of various problems in a course in navigation. The 
poems were ““A Hymn for a Chapter of Royal Arch Masons,” “by 
Brother Dunckerley,” a sentimental ballad, with the first line, ‘‘ When 
war’s alarms enticed my Willy from me;” and a longer poem dealing 
with the “‘Arethusa.”” Mr. Warner very kindly placed the manuscript 
at my disposal; and I began an investigation, which, though incom- 
plete, has led me into devious ways. 

On the fly-leaf of the volume stands the name “John Williams.” 
Below this, in the same hand, is written, ‘John Williams His Book 
1779," beneath which, in a second handwriting, were traced, ‘‘ New- 
buryport,” “John,” “Dr,” “John Williams.” On the inside of the 
front cover is written the name ‘William Williams” in (probably) 
the same hand as the word ‘“ Newburyport.” The water-marking 
of the pages, which are twelve and seven-eighths by eight inches in 
size, is a circular medallion, surmounted by a crown; within the 
medallion, Britannia, seated upon a throne or chair, with St. George’s 
Cross; in her right hand she holds a sceptre, and in her left a spear; 
and she wears a crested helmet. Another water-mark, which occurs 
less frequently in the paper, is composed of the initials G R and 
a crown. 

The two logs are entitled as follows: the first, ““A Journal of a 
Voyage by God’s Permisson ine the Orford Man of War from Rabbett 
or Cunney Island in Latt? 33°-- 30™ South Long® 17°: 44™ East 
To the Island of Saint Helna in Latt! 16°-- oo™ South and Long? 
06°:- 04™ West Kipt by John Williams in the year 1779;” the second, 
““A Journal from Trincomelay In the Island of Zelone to Madrass 


1In t921 Mr. Warner presented the manuscript volume to the Harvard College 
Library. 
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Trincomelay in Latt? 08°-- 32’ N and Long‘ 81°-- 40’ East Madrass in 
Latt? 13°: 08’ and Long? 80°-- 44’ East.”” The first entry of the “Or- 
ford”’ log is dated 30 January, 1779, and the last 12 February, 1779; 
the first entry of the second, 9 January, 1779, and the last 20 January, 
1779. Now, from the dates it is manifest that the two voyages could 
not have been taken by the same sailor, though the first of the two 
logs is stated to have been kept by John Williams. From lists in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine”’ (1779-80) which purport to give the com- 
position of the British Navy and of the various fleets, it appears that 
British ships were in both localities at the specified times; but in no 
item of about this time does the ‘‘Orford’’ man-of-war appear. Yet 
the two voyages are logged with circumstantial accuracy as regards 
seamanship, weather, runs, signals, and honors. From these facts, 
then, it may be safely inferred only that in 1779 one John Williams 
was studying navigation. He was in the British Navy, perhaps as a 
petty officer qualifying for promotion, and he kept his notes and 
his models for logs of future commands in a book furnished by the 
Admiralty. 

Now, Mr. Lawrence Brainerd, of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, informs me that the Records of the Marine Society of New- 
buryport, Mass., where Williams was an infrequent name, report that 
Capt. William Williams joined the Society in 1819, and died in New- 
buryport on Sept. 2, 1841, at the age of seventy-five. His birth, 
however, is ‘“‘not to be recorded in the vicinity of the Newburys,” 
though he married in 1813, and his son, William, Jr., was born in 1814. 
Neither Williams appears in the United States Navy Register. It is 
therefore possible, the vital statistics and the names in the manuscript 
being taken together, that this particular William Williams was the 
son of John Williams, formerly of the British Navy, and that, born in 
England, he brought with him to America among his effects his 
father’s notes on navigation. 

From a literary point of view, far more interest attaches to the 
poem, ‘‘Come all you Jolly Sailors bold.”” The text as it occurs in 
the manuscript is printed below, but it is far longer and more complete 
and concrete than the version of which the school-boy, from Tom 
Brown on, has been fond. Now, the usual or standard text was first 
printed in 1796, in Act II, Scene iv, of Prince Hoare’s musical enter- 
tainment ‘‘Lock and Key.”’ The scene is before Brummagem’s house 
in Devonshire. Cheerly, a naval officer, enters with six sailors. He 
has been paying court to Laura, Brummagem’s niece, somewhat 
unsuccessfully as regards the uncle, and his six sailors ‘appear dis- 
satisfied.” ‘‘What!” exclaims the hero, ‘Slack in stays! Why, do 
you think Cheerly prefers his mistress to his duty? No, no, my lads! 
My country’s service, you rewarded, and then my love. . . . One 
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farewell . . . and... then for Arethusa’s glory.”” Then he sings 
the song in the widely known version of Hoare. 

Let us now glance at the history of Prince Hoare’s version of the 
“Arethusa’’ poem; then at certain accounts of the battle with the 
“Belle Poule”’ and of the English frigate herself; and finally at the 
relationship between the two poems on the fight. 

Prince Hoare, born at Bath in 1755, was educated at the local 
grammar school, and more particularly by his father, William Hoare 
(D.N.B., 26:25). In 1772 he went to London to study at the Royal 
Academy. After some four years of work (1776-80) at Rome under 
Mengs, he returned to England, exhibiting at the Royal Academy in 
1781 and 1782. In 1788 he took for his health a voyage to Lisbon, 
whence he returned to London in June. Shortly afterward he began 
to write for the stage. 

His musical entertainment ‘Lock and Key” had its premier either 
in 1791 or in 1796. Mr. William C. Lane, librarian of the Harvard 
College Library, has written to me that in the edition of the farce 
printed by John Cumberland, London (n.d.), the date of the first 
performance is given (p. 7) as 1791. Clarence, in his “ ‘Stage’ 
Cyclopedia”’ (p. 225), also gives the date of the first performance as 
1791, and the theatre as the Haymarket. But the Shaw Collection 
at Harvard College contains two play-bills, which announce for 
Tuesday, Feb. 2, and Wednesday, Feb. 3, 1796, the “New Musical 
Farce’’ as to be performed for the ‘(First Time)” and ‘(2d Time),” 
respectively, at Covent Garden. Genest (English Stage |[Bath, 1832], 
7 : 267-268), who seems to have had some basis for personal judgment, 
— perhaps the printed text,— calls it ‘‘a moderate piece.”” Further- 
more, there is no place for a first performance of the farce in the Lon- 
don theatrical season of 1791 as Genest givesit. The traditional date 
for the production, 1796, finds further corroboration in the obituary 
notices of Prince Hoare, printed in 1835. Itis as nearly correct as 
need be for present purposes. 

“The Arethusa’”’ was sung by Charles Benjamin Incledon in the 
character of Cheerly. Incledon was the most popular ballad-singer 
of his day. In 1817 he visited America, and afterward travelled 
through Britain as “‘The Wandering Melodist.”’ For at least twenty- 
five years ‘““‘Lock and Key” was a popular entertainment on the 
London stage, and in Dublin, New York, and Philadelphia. It was 
first printed in 1796, with a second edition, for T. M. Longman, 
“correctly taken from the prompt book,” in 1797. The song was 
issued separately as sheet-music probably in 1796 in the ‘‘ Books of 
the Songs to be had at the Theatre,” ‘‘as sung by Mr. Incledon,”’ 
certainly before 1826. The musical setting is by Shields. As a reci- 
tation, ‘‘The Arethusa”’ has long been popular with elocutionists, both 
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amateur and professional. It began its separate career as a poem as 
early as its appearance in “All the Year Round”’ (37 : 100); and it 
has more recently been reprinted in Mr. W. S. Braithwaite’s ‘ Book 
of Georgian Verse,”’ in Goodchild’s “Battle Poems and Patriotic 
Verse,”’ in W. F. Henley’s “Lyra Heroica,” and in Lady Sybil Scott's 
“* Book of the Sea.”’ 

We turn now to the historical events in which both poems are 
grounded. The sea-fight between the “Arethusa’’ frigate, Capt. 
Marshall, and the French “Belle Poule’’ under La Clochetterie, 
occurred on June 17, 1778, near the Island of Ouessant. ‘“‘Une flotte 
anglaise de vingt vaissaux,’’ writes Martin (Histoire de France [Paris, 
1865], 16 : 429-30) ‘‘aux ordres de l’amiral Keppel, étant venue faire 
une reconnaissance vers Brest, rencontra deux frégates frangaises . 
(17 Juin [1778]). La guerre n’étant pas déclarée, Keppel ne fit pas 
tout d’abord assailler les frégates. Il les somma de venir a la poupe 
de son vaisseau pour répondre a ses questions. La plus avancée des 
deux frégates, la Licorne, refusa. On tira sur elle: enveloppée, elle 
lacha sa bordée et se rendit. La seconde frégate, la Belle-Poule, 
fit force de voiles pour échapper; poursuivie et atteinte prés de la 
céte par la frégate anglaise l’Aréthuse, elle la désempara aprés un 
combat de cing heures, la forga de se retirer vers sa flotte, et rentra 
victorieuse 4 Brest, aux acclamations de la marine et de la population.” 

The English version, as published in the ‘London Gazette” of 
Saturday, June 27, 1778, and retailed in the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine”’ 
(June, 1778), differs, as might be expected, in certain particulars: — 


“By a second letter, dated June 20, the Admiral speaks of the return of 
the Valiant and Monarch with the Arethusa in tow. She had come up 
with her chace, which proved to be the Belle Poule, and had requested the 
French Captain to bring to, and informed him that the Admiral wished to 
speak with him; with both which requests he refused to comply. Captain 
Marshal then fired a shot across him, which was instantly returned by a 
whole broadside. This brought on a brisk action on both sides, which 
continued upwards of two hours. The Arethusa, being much shattered in 
her mast, sails, and rigging, was thrown in such a situation, that she could 
not get her head towards the French ship, which stood into a small bay, 
where boats at day light came out and towed her into safety. The Arethusa 
had eight men kiled [sic], and 36 wounded: the loss of the French must be 
considerable. . . . The Alert cutter, at the same time engaged a schooner 

. and... took her. . .. This is an authentic account of what has 
happened, tho’ the Admiral’s letters are too long to be inserted at full 
length.” 


Now, it happened that an acute observer and racy raconteur, John 


O’ Keeffe, Irish actor-playwright, visited the ‘‘Arethusa”’ ‘a few hours 
after the engagement,”’ and he set down his impressions in his “‘ Recol- 
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lections”’ (1 : 371 ff.). His account Professor George Lyman Kittredge 
very kindly brought to my attention. 


“After the . . . action between the Belle Poule and the Arethusa, I went 
on board the latter ship [of war] . . . and saw the horrible and dreadful 
state... ; the Arethusa then lying close by Blockhouse point, where 
they were getting the wounded . . . into Haslar hospital. Lord Charles 
Fitzgerald (brother to the Duke of Leinster) was a lieutenant of this ship. 
The officer on board, with great minuteness described the engagement to 
me. . . . The Arethusa fired a shot into the water . . . in the sailor phrase, 
‘across her [the Belle-Poule’s| fore-foot’ to bring her to. This was answered 
by a full broadside from the Belle Poule, and the slaughter commenced: 
each ship, when they parted, so crippled, supposed its adversary could not 
get into port. As Lord Charles stood on the quarter deck, a seaman handing 
him a cup of refreshment, had his head taken off by a ball.” .. . 


Here O’Keeffe details the horrors below decks with the unctuous- 
ness of a war correspondent in 1916, and concludes, — 


“After this beginning, the war went on in all its horrors; and then came 
the squabble between Keppel and Palliser, with riots and illuminations in 
Pall-mall and St. James’s-square; and Court-martials, and all that.” 


What remains of the story of the “Arethusa”’ is soon told. During 
the engagement of the 27th, the frigate, still under Marshall, was 
selected by Keppel to transmit signals, probably because she was so 
badly damaged as not to be fit for combatant use. In this fight the 
controversy between Keppel and Sir Hugh Palliser had its inception. 
Charges of misconduct and neglect of duty were preferred against 
Keppel, and, after lengthy sittings of a court-martial at Plymouth, 
he was acquitted. During the trial, in answering one of the charges, 
Keppel said (Gentleman’s Magazine, 49 : 60, citing London Gazette), 
“On the 30th of June I sailed with twenty ships of the line and very 
fortunately I fell in with the Belle Poule and other French frigates; 
and the letters and papers found on board them were of material 
service to the State. Captain Marshall distinguished himself with 
the greatest honour. I confess that when I fell in with those two 
frigates, I was at a loss how to act.” The dry humor of the last 
sentence is appreciable when one recalls that on June 17, 1778, 
not June 30, as Keppel is quoted, war had not been declared 
between England and France. The ‘other French frigates”’ were the 
“Licorne’’ and her tender, and the “ Belle-Poule’s.’”” Marshall was 
summoned as witness for the prosecution. Naturally, when Keppel 
was acquitted and received the thanks of the Commons and the 
commendation of the Lords, Marshall’s reputation suffered and he was 
relieved of his command. Both Keppel and he testified at Palliser’s 
court-martial. The Vice-Admiral of the Blue was also acquitted, on 
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May 5, and the coat of official whitewash covered the whole spotted 
affair. 

After Marshall’s relief, the frigate was commanded by Capt. Everett, 
later killed in battle off Gonave, while commanding the “Ruby.” 
On March 19,1779, the “Arethusa’’ (Gentleman's Magazine, 49 : 209, 
271) ‘“‘was wrecked upon the rocks near Ushant, in pursuit of an 
enemy. The crew were saved, and treated by the French with every 
mark of humanity.’”’ The “Arethusa’’ seems to have been salvaged 
by the French; for on Wednesday, June 30, 1779, an “Arethusa,” 
sixty-four guns, made one of a fleet under La Mothe-Piquet, which 
was convoying French and American merchantmen, and later, on 
July 31, was reported to have taken St. Vincent after a three days’ 
siege. The result of all this fighting, naval and official, was, that, 
while Palliser and Marshall were passed over, Keppel became the hero 
of the hour. 

From these facts it is seen that Prince Hoare’s version of ‘Come all 
you Jolly Sailors Bold”’ was not the first. Whether the text printed 
below represents a song written down by an English sailor as he 
heard it, or was copied from some other written or printed version, 
cannot be stated; but, as Professor Kittredge, who has manifested a 
helpful and friendly interest in the text, puts it in a letter, “it seems 
probable that the long poem was used by Hoare rather than that 
somebody elongated Hoare’s song so enormously.’’ Hoare and the 
copier may have had access to a common source; or Hoare may have 
noted down a song on the subject during his Lisbon travels, for future 
use. At any rate, there can be little question which version gives the 
more circumstantial account of the battle, or contains more of the 
spirit of the sea. 


Come all you Jolly Sailors bold, 
Whose hearts are made of beaten Gold, 
A Story to you I'll Unfold, 
A Bout y® Arithusa, 
5] it was with Brave Keppel we Sail’d out, 
the British Channel to cruise about, 
the Seventeinth of June in the forenoon, 
to windward we, four Sail did see, and then 
our noble Admiral he, 
made a Signal that we Should Chace them, 


I 
10] The Monarch Mifford and the Alirt, 
Saw Signals they should take our part, 
they Croudid sail with gallent hearts, 
In hopes to overtake them, 
they haul’d their wind to git away, 
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thinking it was not safe to stay, 

tho fast they Ran we on them gain’d, 

Tho quick the Race, came up at Last, and then they 
thought it fit by Class, 

Their Courses for to Alter, 


2 
Then thay Bore Large before the wind, 
thinking to leave us all behind, 
but to their sad mistake did find, 
two of our Ships did lead them, 
the Arithusa and the Alirt, 
Neither Sheet Brace nor tack did start, 
but every man to their quarters stand, 
the Alirt did lye, in the winds Eye, 
Arithusa seem’d to fly, 
So we came up and Spoke them, 


3 {Page in MS. 
We fired a Shot with that Intent, 
to bring him to and a head it went, 
but we found they were for Mischeif bent, 
Eighther to take or Sink us, 
Marshal on Borard the Frigate to, 
the Frenchman he cries out Hollo, 
he Says bring to no that wont do, 
Come under the Lee of our Admiral Said he, 
no no Says the Frenchman that never can be, 
for you’l make Sure to take us, 


4 
The Bellapoole was their Commadore, 
She mounts swivels Just a Score, 
and Carriage guns had forty fouer, 
All! Eighteens twelves & Sixes, 
Five hundred men on her decks did Dance, 
the best that could be found in france, 
all the wonder of those men, 
how they did laugh and call it Stuff, 
to think that we should be bold Anought, 
to offer to Engage them, 


3 
Two hundred men was our Ships crew, 
twenty Six twelve Pounders you might View, 
and Six Sixes made thirty two, 
besides we had Eight Swivels, 
Monsueir he gave us a whole broadside, 
Huzza huzza we all hands cried, 


1 The word ‘‘ All” has a cross aboveti. 
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their langridge shot it came so hot, 
fire boys fire is all our desire, 
Sooner than Strike wel’! all Expire, 
on Board of the Arithusa, 





6 {Page in MS. 
We Returned monsuir his whole Broad side, 
mobleau mobleau the french Dogs cried, 
whilst Numbers of them Run to hide, 
of the forecastle Poop and gangway, 
Captain Marshal cries brave boys, 
fight on I Like to hear your noise, 
Whilst we have a Gun wee’d Scorn to run, 
Smoke and fire is all our Desire, 
Sooner than Strike wel’l all Expire, 
on Board the Arithusa, 





~ 
4 


Our first Lieut’ Labetee, 

behaved with Skill and bravery, 
Dont fire in Vain brave boys Sais he, 
but take good aim and holl them, 
Lord Phitsgerarald next did stand, 
in Commission with sword in hand, 
the game I Like, 

we will them Strike, 

Smoke and fire is all our desire, 
Sooner then Strike we'll all Expire, 
on Board the Arithusa, 


8 


Picket our Master behaved well, 

which many on Board of our ship can tell, 
for when our Shot uppon them fell, 

he Said brave Boys thats in them, 

we kept our Ship Still Broad side to, 
whilst Round grape and dubble head flew, 
but Still we cried our guns supply, 

Smoke and fire is all our desire, 

Sooner then Strike wel’l all Expire, 

on Board the Arithusa, 


9 
Our Petty officers were as Good, 
Oour Decks were sprinkeld ouer with blood, 
Still Every man to quarters stood; 
our Captains hand was woundid, 
our first Lieutinant he was Shot, 
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Lord Charles had a woundid foot, 
but Still he cries your guns Supply, 
Somke [sic] and fire is all our desire, 
Sooner than Strike we will all Expire, 
on Board of the Arithusa, 


10 


Seven half glases then Ran out 

twenty five Minuts went about, 

Still Resolved we were not to give out, 
altho being Sorarly Chatterd, 

Our bast and Rrigging being all Shot, 
Scarce a whole rope in the Spip we had got, 
in a Light gale those Dogs made Sail, 

tired of our play Run a way, 

because they could no longer Stay, 

Along Side of the Arithusa, 


II 
This Action was on the French Shore, 
Distance about three mile no more, 
there hull it was so wrack’d and tore, 
thay Scarce could keep from sinking, 
the Leake it gaining so fast all Round, 
which obligld those dogs to Run a ground, 
the Next we, did them See, 
it was under the Land, 
uppon the Strand, 
She never was so soarly Bang’d, 
As by the Arithusa, 


12 
the Valiant She came up next Day, 
as Like a log of Wood we lay, 
and soon she towed our ship Away, 
we Riged a Juery fourmast, 
its now our dangers is all our, 
and Drove these french Dogs on the Shore, 
Come let us Dring God save the King, 
our Captain to and all our Ships Crew, 
and all that Doth belong unto, 
the Jovial Arithusa 


13 
Fines 
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COMMUNAL COMPOSITION OF BALLADS 
IN THE A. E. F. 


BY ATCHESON L. HENCH. 


THE incidents to be given here so well confirm the theory of com- 
munal composition of ballads, that they are, I believe, worth noting. 
They are a by-product of the war as seen through the eyes of a member 
of a hospital corps working at Tours, France. 

During the summer of 1918 there appeared in the army a childish 
ditty known usually by the name of ‘‘Hinkie Dinkie Parlezvous.” 
The tune was always the same; but the subjects were of all sorts, 
from mud to French mademoiselles. The following stanza on the 
much-maligned Y. M. C. A. was typical: — 


The Y. M. C. A. went over the top — Parlez-vous. 

The Y. M. C. A. went over the top — Parlez-vous. 

The Y. M. C. A. went over the top 

To see how much money the doughboy’s got. 
Hinkie Dinkie Parlez-vous. 


When, where, or how the melody originated, no one knew, but 
soldiers coming to our hospital from the front or from any other part 
of France brought versions of it with them. Printed words and 
printed music were unknown. The tradition was entirely oral. 

Conditions in the average hospital helped to propagate the song. 
Men had little to do but read what papers they could find, talk, 
smoke, or play poker. At any moment a soldier might hum a stanza 
to himself as he read or as he threw down his cards, and the man next 
to him might add his version. The simplicity of both the music and 
the words, together with the fact that most stories, news, or songs 
passed through the army by word of mouth, caused the tune with its 
various stanzas to be so widely circulated, that, by the time the 
soldiers began coming home, there certainly were very few who had 
not heard some version or other. 

The day came for our unit to come homeward. During the three 
weeks of waiting at St. Nazaire, most of us did little but sit and talk. 
One rainy evening, when the lights were so weak that no one could 
read, a group of about eight men gathered at one end of the barracks, 
and spent their time in singing. After the usual round of old favorites, 
they commenced vying with one another in composing words to 
‘“‘Hinkie Dinkie,’’ with slurs at less popular members of the organiza- 
tion. Not more than three or four verses had been composed, before 
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men outside of the group began to collect around, and to suggest 
further names to be used. Instantly some one of the original eight 
produced a rhyme. I was surprised often at the accuracy with which 
in two lines the eccentricity of a character was hit off. Laughter and 
applause spurred the brighter ones to harder thinking, so that in the 
process of an hour some twelve or fifteen men had been noted and 
characterized. It was natural, too, that one man should show himself 
quicker at rhymes than another. Before seven or eight stanzas had 
been composed, one young boy stepped far ahead of the rest in his 
productions; but his ability showed itself only because he had several 
men pursuing him for the honors. 

Had I been quick enough to realize the significance of the per- 
formance, I should have snatched paper and copied down the verses; 
but not till the next day did the thought occur to me that I had 
witnessed communal composition. I regret that inspections kept me 
from getting more than two stanzas, and those the poorest, before the 
composers had forgotten them: — 


(a) Pimple and Chui and John Van Dam !— Parlez-vous, 
Pimple and Chui and John Van Dam — Parlez-vous, 
Pimple and Chui and John Van Dam — 

Which of the three is the poorest ham? 
Hinkie Dinkie Parlez-vous. 

(b) John McGregor our top sarge — Parlez-vous, etc., 

A nice little chap, but his head’s too large, etc. 


In the belief that most of the versions throughout the army were 
composed much in the same way, I began to make a collection. Speci- 
mens came from men on the transport deck, in camp barracks, and 
in canteen huts. The average version was only one stanza long, but 
some extended to three stanzas, and one even had nine. The last was 
given me by a man who might have been called a minstrel, so many 
versions was he able to sing.? 

Of the many subjects treated, the customary one was the French 
girls. Stanzas began, ‘‘The mademoiselles of Bar-le-Duc,” ‘The 
mademoiselles of St. Nazaire,” ‘‘The mademoiseiles of gay Paree.” 
The second line spoke usually of the immorality of the girls, the 
wording being modified to suit the rhyme. Unfortunately obscenity 
and filth forbid the printing of any but the harmless ones. The 
following are but a few of those which from one source or another 
have come to my knowledge: — 

1 “Pimple’’ and ‘Chui’ were nicknames. I have substituted fictitious names for 
the others. 

2 Corroboration as to the method of composing the versions, and many of the versions 
themselves, have come from Mr. Jack Kent, formerly of the Base Hospital at Angers. 
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(a) The major he went over the top, etc., 
He came running back without a stop, etc. 


(b) The little marine went over the top, etc., 
And gave old Heinie a hell of a flop, etc. 


The little marine he grew and he grew, etc., 
And now he’s part of the army too, etc. 


Tady, have you some very good wine, etc., 
Fit for a crum right off the line? etc. 


-_ 
— 


Tady, have you a daughter fine, etc., 
Fit for a cootie right off the line? etc. 


Yes, I have a daughter fine, etc., 
But not for a soldier right off the line, etc. 


(d) Landlord, have you a daughter fine, etc., 
Fit for the Tommies up the line? etc. 


Yes, I have a daughter fine, etc., 
Fit for the Tommies up the line, etc. 


This version is continued in seven more stanzas. 

Such material confirms, in part at least, the conception of ballad 
composition as stated by Professor G. L. Kittredge in his introduction 
to F. J. Child’s “ English and Scottish Ballads.”’! ‘‘ Different members 
of the throng, one after another, may chant each a verse, composed 
on the spur of the moment, and the sum of these various contributions 
make a song. This is communal composition, though each verse, 
taken by itself, is the work of an individual. A song made in this 
way is no man’s property and has no individual author. The folk is 
its author.” 

The tune of “‘Hinkie Dinkie”’ is as follows: — 


Fog Seca eae Ee Se 











The ma - jor he went over the top, =. ez wake. 
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1 Boston, 1904, p. xix. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


INDIAN WITCHCRAFT. — Louis Gray (the witch doctor) and Dwyer 
Green, Indians, charged at Port Simpson! Police Court with suffering a 
“‘tort’’ or wrong to be inflicted upon one Mary Feak, an Indian woman of 
the Tsympsean tribe, by circulating charges of witchcraft against her 
contrary to Section 103, Indian Act. 

Both plead, ‘‘ Not guilty.” 


Matthew Feak called and sworn: — 


“My name is Matthew Feak. I am a member of the Port Simpson 
Band. Some time last March Louis Gray cut a cedar-tree somewhere up 
in the woods near here, and took three men along with him, — Dwyer 
Green, and, I have heard, Hezekiah Wesley; the third I do not know. 
When the tree was cut down, it happened that one of the Brentzen family 
died at the same time. Of course I have heard‘about this Huldagwit? 
a number of times; and this Louis Gray, as a medium, had picked out this 
tree as being used by one practising witchcraft, and had had the tree cut 
down. The witchcraft stories were quieted for a time; but in November, 
1915, a gasoline-launch went up from Port Simpson to the Nass to bring 
the chiefs down for a conference on the Indian land question. The names 
of those who went up are Dwyer Green, Nathan Lawson, Andrew Wells, 
Joshua Wells, Celeste Wesley, and Rufus Dudaward. They went up the 
Nass; and while there, the mention was made of this witchcraft and the 
cutting-down of the tree. Joshua Wells turned to Dwyer Green and said, 
‘You are one of Louis Gray’s disciples or followers. Why do you hide the 
name of the one who is practising witchcraft?’ Dwyer Green returned, ‘I 
am a Christian man, and I do not see why I should hide it. I will name 
the one who has been using this tree to practise witchcraft.’ So he named 
my mother, Mary Feak. Dwyer Green said he was not afraid, so he told 
the name Matthew Feak.”’ 


Celeste Wesley sworn: — 

“My name is Celeste Wesley. I am a member of the Port Simpson 
band of Indians. When I was up at Fishery Bay on the Nass River, that 
is where I heard Dwyer Green say he had cut a tree down where some one 
had been practising witchcraft. Dwyer said there was an evil box up in 
the tree. Joshua Wells is the one who asked him if he knew the owner of 
the box. Dwyer was quite certain that he knew the party. This is 
where he mentioned Emma Musgrave (William Musgrave’s mother) and 
Mary Feak (Matthew Feak’s mother) as the owners of the evil box found 
in the tree. Joshua asked Dwyer if he found this when they cut the tree 


1 British Columbia. 2 Witch. 
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down. ‘No,’ he said, ‘we found it the second day.’ Joshua asked what 
was init. Dwyer said, ‘A dead rat with human hair’ and all sorts of stuff 
with it. Louis Gray, Dwyer said, had told him to cut the tree down. 
There were eight of us in the launch who heard the story. This is all I 
can remember.” 

Q. Who started the conversation? 

A. Iam not sure. I was at the stern of the boat when I heard Dwyer 
Green and Joshua Wells arguing over the question cf this witchcraft. 


Matthew Lawson (made the same evidence as last witness). 


Dwyer Green, wishing to give evidence on his own behalf, was sworn: — 


“T laid this whole thing before Matthew Feak in his house, and I con- 
fessed to what I said on the launch. At the Nass I told Matthew everything 
of the conversation that was told here to-day. I didn’t mean to say it. 
I said it as a joke, and I told Matthew Feak this. It was all right then 
between Matthew Feak and his wife. I shook hands with them and went 
out. The reason I went to Matthew Feak and his wife, I did not want the 
story spread around town, so I settled it between them. [Also sees Mus- 
grave’s mother and settles it, but William Musgrave told him it would 
depend on what the law said.]’’ 


Louis Gray (Indian of Port Simpson), wishing to give evidence on his own 
behalf, was sworn: — 

“This is my first time in court in the town of Port Simpson. All the 
time I have been following religion. I did not see any evil box in the tree. 
I did not see Mary Feak or Emma Musgrave there through my medium 
while in the trance. You know why I am here. It is about this tree last 
year. About four weeks before the army came down from the Nass, while 
in a trance or dream before the death of Henry Brentzen’s son Johnny, I 
was called up by the Brentzens to their home to test him by the use of my 
powers as a medium. I placed my hand on his head, and four spirits came 
to me, — two men and two women. I do not know who they were. It 
was not more than two minutes I saw them. This is where they told me 
that this tree should be cut down. They told me it was a tree where the 
trunk had been cut out. The spirits didn’t say there was a box in the tree. 
They did not say that the evil box belonged to Mrs. Feak and Mrs. Mus- 
grave. I did not work this out alone myself. I called Joseph Bradley in 
council, what was the meaning of this tree. The answer is there. Joseph 
said there must be a tree. Henry Brentzen called me up four times, and 
I saw the same thing four times. After the fourth time, the next day I 
talked it over with the Brentzens. I wanted to know the meaning of it. 
I asked Henry Brentzen if I could cut a tree down. I did not know if 
there was a box in the tree or not. All I saw was the tree when I was in 
my trance, and the names of the two women were never mentioned all the 
time we were talking of the tree or the evil box. We got to the foot of the 
tree. I asked Henry if it was the kind of tree I mentioned. The tree was 
leaning downhill. It was chopped out in the trunk. I asked Henry which 
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way the tree was leaning, as twice I had told him in his house. Henry 
said it was the tree. We didn’t see any one around the tree, or any evil 
box. The size of the tree was not fit for the axe Henry had brought along 
with him. The alder-tree was too big. I mentioned that Dwyer Green 
had a long saw; so Dan Green and Hezekiah Wesley were called with him, 
because they were strong men and I wanted that tree to be cut down the 
same day, so I would be in peace. I say again, I never mentioned the wo- 
men’s names or the evil box. Joseph Bradley called the men, and they 
cut the tree down. After the tree was down, I was out of it. The spirits 
hadn’t given me any more instructions. I had done my duty. When the 
tree was felled, the men went up to the top of it, and this is where they 
found some mysterious-looking place where the boughs had been cut off. 
We thought this was where the witchcraft was practised.”’ 

Cross-questioned by Provincial Constable Deane. 

Q. Were you there when the dead rat was found the next day? 


A. No. It was brought to me. 
Q. Was there anything besides the dead rat? 
A. There was something like two or three hairs inside this dead rat. 


Q. Where did Hezekiah find the dead rat? 
A. He said he found it inside the bark of the tree. He did not tell me 
if it was near where the boughs were cut. 

Q. Have you seen these four spirits before? 


» 


A. Yes. 

Q. Always the same four spirits? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have they never told you what nationality they were? 


A. No. It was when I was first sent up as a missionary to Ketseucla 
that I first saw lights. I prayed for God to open my eyes to show me 
things I didn’t know. They gave me by-laws for Ketseucla, and I didn’t 
know what to say. Mr. Crosby had told me to pray when I wanted to get 
things straight. It happened in Simpson when I first saw them (spirits). 
I saw a kind of light, and before the death of a person I would see the light. 
Mrs. Welsk is the first person I heard crying before the death of Mrs. 
Welsk. I saw myself standing in two. (Duplicate) I was face to face with 
myself. Then I saw the four spirits. They were singing in the native 
language. They were standing in the canyon of death. They did not say 
who was going to die, but the words meant some one was about to die. 
Two were men, and two were women. The men wore white men’s pants 
and coat. They had a face like a human being, no mustache or whiskers. 
The two women had long hair hanging down their backs. They were 
middle-aged. I got five dollars from Mr. Brentzen for my services. I did 
not give Hezekiah a fungus when the tree was cut down. Mr. Brentzen 
called us into his place after the tree was cut down about dusk. He asked 
me if I could see or foresee anything in this tree. I said I couldn’t say 
anything myself. -Mrs. Brentzen went into another room, and came out 
with a glass in her hand and placed it in front of me, saying she was glad 
to find out just the reason of the disease of theirson. The four spirits came to 


me again, telling me not te move. I don’t go into a kind of fit when I see 
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the spirits. This is when the spirits told me there was a rat in the trunk of 
the tree. Mary’s name, or Emma’s, were not mentioned, or a box. I 
foresaw again a frog. This was not in the looking-glass. I did not have a 
hold of anything. I did not even have my eyes shut. Another thing I 
saw is a broken glass; the color was yellow. Finally a voice came to me 
saying this glass was what they used as a dagger, but Emma’s or Mary’s 
name were not mentioned. I think Johnny Brentzen died of trouble in the 
throat, not by witchcraft. I have never seen a patient die by witchcraft. 
They spoke to me up at Nass about witchcraft, but I told them I would 
have nothing to do with it. I don’t know what to call these spirits of mine. 
Joseph Bradley council with me about these spirits. He knows about old 
customs, not witchcraft. He knows about the old days ever since I was a 
small boy. I have heard of witchcraft, but I have not known of it being 
practised at Port Simpson. Dwyer Green was lying when he said on oath 
that I told him Mary and Emma were practising witchcraft. Sam Bennett 
found the frog I foresaw. It was in the tree above the twelve yards. The 
glass was never found. I am sure it was not inside Johnny. I could not 
look into his body. 


3oth found guilty, and fined each ten dollars and costs or thirty days 
in jail. 


THE MAn-Eater.! — In a certain village in the kingdom of Y there live 
a very well-to-do herdsman and his wife and several children. They own 
the biggest poultry-farm, and herds of cattle, horses, and flocks of sheep, in 
the kingdom. They are oftentimes so worried by the boundless increase of 
their animals, that they wish they could eat a visible portion of them. 
One time rinderpest breaks out in the kingdom, and their herds perish in 
great number. The father becomes more worried, for the perishing cattle 
cannot all be buried. During this event, so wearisome and dreadful, the 
wife conceives a child; and asa result she manifests a behavior very different 
from her former life. She now eats very much. Her appetite increases 
disproportionately as her pregnancy matures. One distinct behavior which 
she observes during all this time is, that, when she takes a light meal, the 
little seed in the womb moves to her pain, and she can only keep it still 
when she fills her belly with half a dozen chickens. Time goes on, and soon 
she gives birth toa baby boy. The boy shows early great insatiability. In 
the cradle he eats one big chicken at one meal; and when he is as old as to 
begin to walk, he can consume one big carabao at a meal. The father, 
who prepares the food of his son, gets more worried because he can do no 
other work than cook. 

The rinderpest ceases. The herds of cattle, horses, and flocks of sheep 
increase in number indefinitely. One time, when the father goes to the 
pasture-lands, he takes his little boy with him; and, to his surprise, the 
boy devours calves and colts as a hungry dog eats chickens. But his father 
is not discouraged at this; on the other hand, he is proud of his insatiable 
son. Soon the big flocks of chickensare gone. The herds of cattle and horses 
are decreasing. The boy’s father now sees that the time is coming when he 
will have no more of his multitudinous wealth. Yes, the time is coming; and 
what will the boy do after he has consumed all that his father has? 


1A Filipino tale. 
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Time goes on, and the boy reduces his father to poverty. He now 
wanders throughout the country, devouring every animal he meets. Soon 
the whole village is exhausted of domestic animals, but he must have food. 
He now eats his brothers, his father, and his mother. Not being satisfied, 
he again wanders throughout the village, devouring every man, woman, or 
child he meets. The people in the neighboring villages feel the danger that 
is approaching them. The news reaches the king, who is also terrified with 
dread and awe. He makes public announcement that the man who can 
kill the terror in his kingdom will win for himself the hand of his daughter 
and one-half of his kingdom. 

In a certain village somewhere in the same kingdom, there lives a very 
peaceful and loving man by the name of Juan. He finds happiness by 
living with animals, especially with his pet dog, his horse, and insects. On 
his farm he spares the praying mantis, and in his house he spares the lizard 
and all creatures within. His best friends are his dog, about as big as a 
calf, and his horse. They are his dearest companions. One day he goes 
to town on horseback. He tells his dog to watch the Life-index very 
carefully while he is gone, and when the dog notices that the leaves begin 
to wilt, the dog should follow him. 

Juan passes through a lonely village which is entirely depopulated; the 
grass is overgrown; and the houses are like haunted places, very dangerous 
to enter. In this same place, thirst lays hands on him. Turning his face 
to the left, he beholds a man sitting on an open porch of a house. He 
directs his horse to the place. To his surprise, the horse, which has always 
been very brave and loyal to him, now shows a sort of fear, as if something 
extraordinary was about to happen. Nevertheless he takes no precautions. 
As he gets near the house, the Man-Eater yawns, saying, as he rubs his 
hands over his belly, ‘‘Thank God!’ But Juan does not hear him. He 
dismounts from his horse and goes to the house. As he passes the gate in 
front of the house, he hears the mantis, whose life he has spared, say, ““O 
kind traveller! what are you here for? That man in the house is the Man- 
Eater. Leave immediately before he eats you up.’”’ Again Juan does not 
take heed; but this time he begins to ask himself, ‘‘ What could this mantis 
mean?” He enters the house; and as he meets the host, Juan asks, “‘ Will 
you kindly give me a glass of water to drink?’’ Man-Eater: ‘Come in. 
Take a seat in the house, and I shall get water for you.’’ Juan enters the 
sala, while the Man-Eater goes to the kitchen. While Juan waits for the 
water, he suspects that there is something extraordinary about to happen. 
The lizard on the ceiling says, ‘‘O Juan, kind man! the Man-Eater is 
almost through sharpening his teeth. Leave immediately before he eats 
you up.” The visitor, taking into consideration the time that has already 
elapsed, believes the warning of the lizard. He jumps through the window, 
mounts his horse, and flees away. 

Just about this time the dog notices a change in the Life-index. He sees 
that the leaves begin to wilt, and he now remembers his master. He 
hurries on to the rescue. 

The Man-Eater hears the footsteps of the horse, and knows that the 
traveller is gone. He pursues him. Soon Juan comes to a place where 
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seven coconut-palms are standing. He looks back, and, finding his pursuer 
about to overtake him, he jumps from his horse to the first coconut-palm 
and climbs quickly up. The horse runs home, and he meets the dog on his 
way. He tells the dog to speed fast, because their master is in danger. 
Now the Man-Eater reaches the coconut-palms. He bites the trunk, and 
the tree falls against another tree. The man on the tree jumps to the next 
one, and so on until the last tree. The Man-Eater looks up the last tree 
with a pleasing smile, saying to himself as he feels his belly, ‘‘ Thank Heaven! 
you will give me much satisfaction.” And as he bends his head to bite 
the tree, the dog, which has been travelling for some time, arrives, and, 
seeing the Man-Eater bending, bites him on the neck and kills him. ! 

Juan descends from the tree-top to meet his kind and loyal friends, the 
dog and the horse. He thanks them very much for what they have done 
for him. He mounts his horse, and tells the dog to follow. They all go to 
the town, the seat of the government. After travelling for some time, they 
come to the next village. The people of the village are surprised to see a 
stranger coming from the direction of the haunted region. They ask Juan, 
“Have you ever met any extraordinary incident in any village through 
which you passed?” -— ‘‘Yes,”’ says Juan. ‘‘A man almost ate me up, but 
I am glad he is now dead. I killed him.” The news of the traveller is a 
relief to them. They shout and laugh and dance, and embrace the traveller, 
celebrate a feast for him. Juan is surprised of all these festivities; and he 
asks the people what all these things mean to them, and why they honor 
him too dearly when he has not done anything for them. ‘Yes,’ an- 
swer the people. ‘‘You have vanquished our most dreaded foe, and we 
honor you.”’ 

After all these festivities, they lead Juan to the palace of the king. Juan 
tells the king the story of his adventure; and when the king learns that 
the traveller has killed the Man-Eater, the terror in his kingdom, he jumps 
in gladness, sends for his daughter, and issues a summons to the effect that 
every man, woman, and child in the kingdom shall come to witness the 
marriage ceremony of his daughter with Juan, the hero of the hour; and 
to celebrate the peace that will forever be enjoyed by the whole people in 
the kingdom. The marriage is celebrated; and the horse and the dog, 
the best friends of Juan, become the idols in the palace. 

Simon P. Santos. 
MAnILa, P. I. 


A Missouri VARIANT OF ‘‘ THE FALSE LOVER WON Back.” — No tradi- 
tional example of the ballad of ‘‘The False Lover won Back” (Child, No. 
218) seems as yet to have found its way into print from American sources. 

Recently I have secured a variant of the Buchan version (Child's collec- 
tion, No. 218, A) from the Ozark region of Missouri. The text was com- 
municated in writing by Miss Gladys Moore, who learned the ballad in 
childhood from the singing of her grandmother, an Englishwoman from 
northern Cumberland, who was then resident in Galena, Mo. For assistance 


1 See, for comparative notes, Elsie Clews Parsons, Folk-Lore from the Cape Verde 
Islands (MAFLS 15, II), p. 122. 
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in obtaining this ballad, and several song-stories of the ‘‘vulgar ballad” 
type which I have secured from the same community, I wish to thank Miss 
Lillian Scott, a student in Washington University. 

A comparison of the text with that of Buchan will show the accurate 
recollection of the proper names “ young John”’ and “sweet Berwick town.” 
Important differences are the systematic suppression of four stanzas (6, 8, 
10, and 12); the simplifying of some archaic language, as ‘“‘ bower-door”’ to 
“front door;’’ the anglicizing of the Scottish dialect; and the confusion of 
certain terms as a result of inaccurate memory or imperfect understanding, 
as ‘‘fast tripping”’ to “fast stripping.”’ ; 

The two stanzas (4 and 5) which have been pointed out (The English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, 4 : 209-210) as belonging probably to another 
story survive here very much as in Buchan’s collection. 

For the sake of a more ready comparison, the four stanzas of the Buchan 
version not found in the present text are here inserted in brackets in the 


corresponding positions: — 


The True Lover. 


1. A fair maid sat in her front door 
Wringing her lily hands. 
And by it came a sprightly youth 
Fast stripping o’er the sands. 


‘‘Where go you, young John,” she says, 
So early in the day? 

It makes me think by your fast trip 
Your journey’s far away.” 


tN 


3. He turned about with an awful look, 
And said, ‘‘What’s that to you? 
I’m going to see a lovely maid 
More fairer far than you.” 


4. ‘‘Now, have you played me thus false 
In summer amid the flowers, 
I will repay you back again 
In winter amid the showers. 


“But never fear, dear love, for me, 
You may come back again; 

For if you look at other girls, 
I'll look at other men.”’ 


on 


6. [‘‘ Make your choice of whom you please, 
For I my choice will have; 
I’ve chosen a maid more fair than thee, 
I never will deceive.”’] 
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But she took up her clothing fair, 
And after him went she. 

But all he said was, “‘Go back again! 
No farther go with me!”’ 


[‘‘ But again, dear love, and again, dear love, 
Will ye never love me again? 

Alas, for loving you sae well, 
And you nae me again! "’] 


. The first town that they came to, 


He bought her a blazing ring; 
And then he said, ‘‘Go back again, 
And go no more with me!”’ 


[‘‘ But again, dear love, and again, dear love, 
Will ye never love me again? 
Alas, for loving you sae well, 


? 


And you nae me again! ”’] 


The next town that they came to, 
He bought a muff and gloves, 

And told her to go back again 
And find some other love. 


[‘‘But again, dear love, and again, dear love, 
Will ye never love me again? 

Alas, for loving you sae well, 
And you nae me again! "’] 


The next town that they came to, 
His heart it grew more warm, 
And he was deep in love with her, 

And she was over again. 


The next town that they came to, 
He bought her a wedding-gown, 
And made her lady of his own bowers 
In sweet Berwick town. 
JouHN RoBERT Moore. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Baptist Ox. — ‘De Bible tell how all de creeters what Marse 
Norah gwine ‘low ter come inter de Ark en be saved, is bleedzed t’ be 


babtized. 


“Dey be a river —I done fergits what dey names hit, but hit sho ‘nuff 
be dar — dey a river right in front er Marse Norah’s do’. En dey all, 


when dey gits t’ de river, kin choose how dey’s gwine be babtized. 
7& b 
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“‘Wellum, de las’ er de creeturs what comes up is de oxen. Ende Mef’dis’ 
oxen, he be des’ a-blowin’ his ole bazzoo, en ‘lowin’ he gwine lead de way 
en be at de haid er de percession, en be de fust un t’ git inter de Ark. 
Yassum, he do, he say he gwinter. 

“He des’ comes struttin’ ‘long till he git right t’ de water’s aidge; den 
he stop en kneel down en bow his haid, en say, ‘Moo-moo-moo!’ whilst he 
takes up a li'l’ soop o’ water, narrer es he kin. Den he gits up en ’gins 
lookin’ roun’ fer ter see effen he kin fin’ a shaller place t’ wade ’cross. 

“Whilst he be lookin’ up en down de bank, huntin’ a shaller place fer 
crossin’, long comes ole Presbyteern oxen, walkin’ des’ so, en holden’ his 
haid so high, hit look like he hab de stiff neck. He didn’ even down see 
dey was a river, till he hear de Mef’dis’ oxen a-askin’ whar be de shalleres’ 
place in de water. 

“‘Wallum, when de Presbyteern oxen see dat river, he des’ fetch de mos’ 
polite bow you mos'ly ever see, en he ax de river, ‘Howdy ?’ — distant like. 
He ’low he ain’ gwineter babtize hisse’f "long wid de yuddern. Den he 
*gins lookin’ ’roun’ fer t’ see effen dey ain’ er foot-log ’cross dat river, whar 
he kin walk over on. 

“Now Marse Norah see him thinkin’ bout hit, en he calls out, ‘ You is 
*bleedzed ter fust be babtized, den you kin hoof it ’cross on de log effen 
you wanter.’ 

“De Presbyteern oxen, he ‘low dat he ain’ ’bleedzed ter do nothin’ lessen 
he choose ter, ’caze hit done been ’p’inted dat he gwineter git inter dat 
Ark an’ be saved. 

““Marse Norah, he make answer, he did, ‘Fust en last, dat’s de law, I’s 
been tellin’ you. You kin take hit er leave hit.’ 

““Now de Presbyteern oxen des’ sorter wall he eyes ’roun’, en he see de 
clouds was lookin’ mighty black. En he ‘low t’ his-se’f — he did — dat 
*cordin’ ter de bes’ er his jedgment, dey mought be a harrycane somers 
*mongst dat pile er clouds, fixin’ fer t’ bus’ loose presen’ly an’ come splungin’ 
‘long en t’ar up de whole yearth. So he des’ bow he haid, slow en gran’, 
en he take er li'l’ soop o’ water, en he ‘low he too perlite ter make a auger 
wid Marse Norah. Now he take sich a li'l’ soop o’ water, dat Marse Norah 
ain’ so mighty sure he done drink a solemn drap, but all de samer he say 
he gwineter take his word fer it. So he p'ints out de whar’bouts o’ de 
foot-log. 

“De las’ one dat come ‘long, was de great big ole Babtis’ oxen, en by dat 
time hit was drizzin’ rain a li'l’, an’ de thunder was a-rum'lin’. He des’ 
comes on de run; en by de way he was a-puffin’ en a-snortin’, you'd a’ 
thought he’d ’a’ been plum’ tuckered out. But I be boun’! when he gits 
ter dat river, he don’ stop ter ax no odds er nobody. He des’ ’gins a- 
bellerin’, en he give a runnin’ jump en lan’s spang in de deepes’ place he 
kin see in dat river — des’ div right in haid fust — en when he comes up, 
he’s on de yudder shore. En he shakes his haid, en switches his tail, en 
goes a-tearin’ up de bank right inter do front do’ o’ de Ark, he did.” 

(Told by a Negro in South Carolina. ) 

Mrs. W. C. Burt. 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
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A SurE Way TO CATCH MosguiToEs. — Last summer, on account of the 
flooded condition of the lowlands, there was an unusually large crop of mosqui- 
toes in the Northwest. As I am particularly attractive to the creatures, 
I probably talked more about them than many another. At any rate, I 
got a long list of cures and preventives, — peppermint, buhac, and the rest. 
The most interesting method of trapping the pests was told me in perfect 
seriousness by several persons hailing from different parts of America. It was 
this: ‘When the mosquito settles on you, hold your breath. This clamps his 
bill in your flesh, and you can capture him and dispose of him at your leisure.’’ 
I was assured that this always works. I should like to know more about 
the origin and spread of this thoroughly misleading and baseless report. 

ROBERT MAX GARRETT. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, 
MARCH 14, 1921. 


THe ENGLIsH Gypsy Lore Society. — The English Gypsy Lore Society, 
which was founded in 1818 by David MacRitchie to promote the study of 
the language, history, ethnology, and folk-lore of the gypsies, was suspended 
in 1914. The society has been re-organized, and has renewed its activities 
and publications. The President of the Society is William Ferguson; the 
Secretary, P. W. Thompson, Repton, Derby, England. The annual dues 
are one pound. 
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